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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


HUME’S THEORY OF PHILOSOPHICAL RELATIONS 


i IS sometimes said that Hume had no theory of relations. 

This can hardly mean that Hume failed to advance a theory 
about relations; for almost anyone who had read the Treatise 
would recall something of the doctrine of relations as natural, 
and as philosophical. The assertion in question would seem to 
mean that Hume’s theory of relations is such that in our time 
no one could agree with it, or even use the word “relation” as he 
did and expect to be understood, That may well be so. Presumably 
no one who adheres to the theory of relations with which Mr. 
Russell’s name is associated could agree with what Hume said about 
the matter. But even though this be so, it is also irrelevant to the 
nature of Hume’s own theory of relations, 

Hume thought that “in common language” the word relation 
was always used to designate “that quality, by which two ideas 
are connected together in the imagination, and the one naturally 
introduces the other, after the manner above explained—”(13).? 
The nature of this “manner”, Hume had explained on a preceding 
page, is that “of the connection or association of ideas” (10). 
Thus Hume thought that men ordinarily used “relation” to refer 
to an association of ideas. But he pointed out another and, as he 
says, “considerably different” sense of the term. In this sense, 
“relation” designates “that particular circumstance, in which, 
even upon the arbitrary union of two ideas in the fancy, we may 
think proper to compare them” (13). By the word “relation”, 
then, Hume means, on the one hand, any process of association, 
and, on the other hand, any relation of comparison. 

Relations of the first sort he called “natural relations” ; presum- 


*All references that are merely numerical refer to pages in the Selby- 
Bigge edition of the Treatise. 
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ably because, in his view, the process of association is natural to 
the mind in the sense that it contributes to constitute the customs 
of which the understanding, in the main, consists. Relations of 
comparison Hume called “philosophical relations”, and he ex- 
plained that it is “only in philosophy that we extend it [viz. the 
term relation] to mean any subject of comparison, without a con- 
necting principle” (13, 14). Hume does not name the philosophy 
in which “relation” is thus used. The most likely field is that af- 
forded by the writings of Locke, Berkeley, Malebranche, and 
Bayle, since it is clear that Hume knew them best. And in Locke’s 
theory of relations it would seem that we have a view that Hume 
might have had in mind in this connection. 

According to Locke, “relation is a way of comparing or con- 
sidering two things together, and giving one or both of them 
some appellation from that comparison; and sometimes giving 
even the relation itself a name.’”” Although this conception of re- 
lation as comparison is present in Draft A and Draft B of the 
Essay, it is not much clarified through the stages of its expansion, 
and in the Essay proper it remains, as Professor Aaron says, “a 
crude and uncertain analysis” of the matter. Nevertheless, it is a 
part of a philosophy that was widely known among the readers at 
whom the Treatise was aimed. And in that philosophy “relation” 
is the name given to subjects of comparison. 

Hume’s conception of the relations he called “philosophical” is 
reminiscent of Locke’s theory of the matter. But the analysis of 
the Treatise is neither crude nor uncertain, as far as it goes. Hume 
saw that resemblance is the logical principle of subjects of com- 
parison. If and only if subjects are resembling are they com- 
parable. “It may perhaps be esteemed an endless task to enumerate 
all those qualities which make objects admit of comparison, and 
by which the ideas of philosophical relation are produced. But if 
we diligently consider them, we shall find that without difficulty 
they may be comprized under seven general heads, which may be 
considered as the sources of all philosophical relation.” 

“1, The first is resemblance: And this is a relation, without 
which no philosophical relation can exist; since no objects will 
admit of comparison, but what have some degree of resem- 


* Essay Concerning the Human Understanding I, 429-430. 
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blance” (14). Substantial identities, spaces and times, quantities, 
degrees of resemblance, contrarieties, and causes and effects, are 
comparable only because, in Hume’s view, they are respectively 
resembling. With the exception of quantities (or “proportions in 
quantity and number”) and contrariety, these subjects of com- 
parison constitute a large part of Hume’s theory of the under- 


- standing. Since the resemblance of subjects of comparison is the 


necessary condition of their being comparable, Hume’s theory of 
the primary philosophical relation is of basic importance in his 
epistemology. 

At the outset of his arguments against the reality of abstract 
ideas, Hume refers the reader to a footnote in which he explains 
what he means by “resemblance”. Since that term is an abstract 
noun, the significance he gives it is basic to the self-consistency 
of his critique of the notion of abstract ideas. Berkeley denied 
the reality of abstract general ideas, and then explained the 
general significance of any particular image in terms of the resem- 
blance of it to the other images for which it thus stood. But if 
any abstract noun be the name of an abstract idea, surely “re- 
semblance” is. Thus Berkeley’s denial of abstract general ideas 
remains open to the charge of self-contradiction. For that denial 


is followed by a theory of signification that relies on association 


by resemblance in the absence of any explanation of why resem- 
blance is not an abstract idea, 

Hume was not negligent in this regard. In the interests of his 
constructive theory about abstract ideas, he was constrained to 
elucidate the meaning of the logically primary philosophical re- 
lation. “’Tis evident”, he writes, “that even different simple ideas 
may have a similarity or resemblance to each other; nor is it 
necessary, that the point or circumstance of resemblance should 
be distinct or separable from that in which they differ. Blue and 
green are different simple ideas, but are more resembling than blue 
and scarlet; tho’ their perfect simplicity excludes all possibility of 
separation or distinction. "Tis the same case with particular sounds, 
and tastes and smells. These admit of infinite resemblances upon 
the general appearance and comparison, without having any com- 
mon circumstance the same. And of this we may be certain, even 
from the very abstract terms simple idea. They comprehend all 
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simple ideas under them. These resemble each other in their sim- 
plicity. And yet from their very nature, which excludes all com- 
position, this circumstance, in which they resemble, is not dis- 
tinguishable nor separable from the rest. "Tis the same case with 
all the degrees in any quality. They are all resembling, and yet 
the quality in any individual, is not distinct from the degree” 
(637). Among other things, this statement of the matter would 
reduce the meaning of “degrees of resemblance” to the sense 
which Hume gave “resemblance” tout court. As it turns out, 
this reduction cannot be made; and Hume’s assertion of it is 
confusing, because the sense in which it may be said that (say) 
blue and green are more resembling that (say) blue and scarlet, 
is not that in which two cases of a red are the same. The difference 
between these two senses may be pointed out once we have looked 
into the meaning of the passage in question. 

The resemblance of different simple ideas is not a “point or 
circumstance” distinct from the respective ideas. Their resem- 
blance is not a “common circumstance”; it is in no wise distin- 
guishable from the ideas themselves. To find that two simple ideas, 
P, and P,, are resembling is to find that P, and P, are the same. 
This is to find that they are the same in quality or character. And 
P, and P, are the same in quality or character, not in respect of a 
“common circumstance” that would be distinguishable from them, 
but rather in virtue of their being qualitatively the same in and of 
themselves alone. This is to say that “resemblance” is not the 
name of a common nature or form which would be at once 
common to and distinct from resemblances that are strictly the 
same in character. For on this view, resemblances are the same in 
character intrinsically, or without benefit of anything extrinsic 
to their several self-same natures. 

It has been pointed out elsewhere® that, thus understood, “re- 
semblance” means what is meant by the qualitative identity of 
simple ideas. A resemblance is any case of a qualitative identity 
(e.g. a perceived middle C) that exists in at least two cases of 
itself ; and any case of a qualitative identity that exists in two or 
more cases of itself is properly called a “resemblance”. This holds 
likewise of complex experiences. Experience M N O P,, and ex- 


* Hume’s Theory of the Understanding, pp. 35-37. 
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perience P, Q R S T, are resembling or the same in point of 
constituent P; for P is the same in P, and P,. Thus it may be 
noticed that Hume assumed that “resemblance” designates a 
qualitative identity that is distributed in at least two cases of itself. 
And this is to assume that a single quality or character (e.g. per- 
ceived orpiment) may be repeated in two or more cases of itself. 

A quality thus distributed may be said to be “common to” the 
two cases of itself, to be sure; but to say this is not to attribute to 
the two cases of P a common nature that is distinct from P, and P,. 
P, is P and P, is P, and P is (in this case) P, and P,; or, in other 
words, P is (in this case) P distributed in only two cases of itself. 
Thus, in being so distributed, P does not constitute a common 
nature or form, R, that would be distinct from P, and P,. Rather 
P, is P; and P, to P, also are P. Thus it may be noticed that a 
resemblance is not a nature or form distinct from the enumerably 
different cases of itself that exhaustively constitute that resem- 
blance. 

Since a philosophical relation of resemblance is exhausted in the 
respective resemblances that constitute it, a philosophical relation 
of resemblance is not a connection or nexus that falls between the 
terms that exhaustively constitute the relation. For example, take 
two cases of perceived middle C. They are resembling or the same. 
Their being the same is exhausted in their being identical with 
one another in quality or character. This qualitative identity is not 
a nexus that falls between them. For the self-identity of each one 
is wholly intrinsic and due in no wise to any “common circum- 
stance” distinct from them. That is why the resemblance of two 
cases of perceived middle C, or any other resemblance, “depend(s) 
entirely on the ideas, which we compare together” (69), and on 
nothing extrinsic to them. | 

A philosophical relation is exhaustively constituted by its terms. 
Those terms are the relation; for they constitute the resemblance 
that is that relation. This cannot be said of any natural relation of 
resemblance. It will consist of any resemblances that are associ- 
ated by “the gentle force”; and these resemblances will be the 
similars that are the constituents of a philosophical relation of 
resemblance. But it will consist also of the activity of the “gentle 
force” of association. This activity is “the connection or association 
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of ideas” by which they are united in imagination. A natural 
relation of resemblance, then, is a philosophical relation with the 
addition to it of the force of association. Thus, whereas no philo- 
sophical relation alone is a connecting principle, every natural 
relation is a principle of union. For a natural relation consists of 
‘a philosophical relation operated on by the gentle force of asso- 
ciation. 

The activity of this force is adventitious to the constituents of a 
philosophical relation, Those constituents do not constitute a rela- 
tion of connection, by which anything whatever in the succession 
of perceptions is held together with anything else. A philosophical 
relation of resemblance is a matter of qualitative identity; for it 
consists of a qualitative identity repeated in at least two cases of 
itself. This is to say that a philosophical relation of resemblance 
is wholly internal, or intrinsic to the terms that exhaustively con- 
stitute it. That is why there is nothing in a philosophical relation 
that could exist between the terms of it, and constitute a tie by 
which they would be connected. The resemblance that is ex- 
hausted in the terms of a philosophical relation is wholly a mat- 
ter of those terms themselves; it is intrinsic, not adventitious to 
them. This cannot be said of a natural relation. The activity of the 
gentle force by virtue of which a philosophical relation is also a 
natural relation (and without which it is no more than the philo- 
sophical relation it is) is adventitious to the terms of the relation 
that it contributes to constitute. Thus the connecting principle of 
| a natural relation, viz. the force of association, is extrinsic to its 
terms, whereas the qualitative identity distributed in at least two 
cases of itself that exhausts a philosophical relation is wholly in- 
ternal, or intrinsic to its terms. 

It would seem that, in Hume’s view, his statements about re- 
semblance refer likewise to what he calls “degrees of quality”, 
viz. degrees of a resemblance. “When any two objects possess the 
same quality in common, the degrees, in which they possess it, 
form a fifth species of relation. Thus of two objects, which are 
both heavy, the one may be either of greater, or less weight than 
with the other” (15). In his footnote on the meaning of ‘“‘resem- 
| blance”, and after he has explained that the term in question is 
not to be taken to refer to a common point or circumstance that 
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would be distinguishable or separable from the similars themselves, 
Hume says in conclusion: “ ’Tis the same with all the degrees in 
any quality. They are all resembling, and yet the quality, in any 
individual, is not distinct from the degree” (637). Blue is more like 
green than scarlet ; but the degree to which this is so is not distinct 
from the blue and the green qualities that are more like each other 
than scarlet. Hume does not elucidate at all the implications of this 
view of degrees of resemblance. But he does say that this view is 
“the same” as his view of resemblance. 

Yet it is pretty plain that degrees of resemblance may not be 
simply reduced to resemblance, in Hume’s sense of the term. The 
opinion that in resemblances that are matters of degree the degrees 
are in no sense distinct from the resemblances themselves may 
well be more than defensible. But it would be false to suggest, as 
does Hume’s footnote, that we should or could understand “de- 
grees of resemblance” to mean what he says he means by “re- 
semblance”. Neither “resemblance” nor “degrees of quality” is to 
be taken to refer to a distinct and separable common circumstance. 
Nevertheless, the difference between these two philosophical re- 
lations is radical. 

For consider that, on this view, to say that X? resembles X? 
is to say that X* is the same as X?, or identical with it. But this 
cannot be said of blue, green, and scarlet. Blue is more like green 
than scarlet; yet no one of those hues is the same as any other 
one. Thus, whereas resemblances are the same, degrees of quality 
or resemblance are diverse. This middle dark grey, and that middle 
dark grey, are the same; whereas light grey and dark grey are 
diverse, though they are, nevertheless, resembling. 

The sense in which diverse but resembling qualities are similar 
is a sense of “resemblance” that Hume leaves out of account al- 
together. Presumably that is because, in his view, the sense in 
which blue and green are said to be resembling is the same sense as 
that in which simple ideas are said to be resembling in being 
simple. And Hume overlooked even the prima facie difference be- 
tween these two senses of “resemblance” that has been indicated 
above, because, apparently, he drew too much of a conclusion 
.from what he said about resemblances that are the same. They are 
not resembling in virtue of a common nature or form in which 
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they would participate. And, Hume says, “ ’Tis the same case with 
all the degrees in any quality. They are all resembling, and yet the 
quality, in any individual, is not distinct from the degree” (637). 
Thus in the case of the degrees of a resemblance there is no 
nature or form common to and distinct from the degrees them- 
selves that would be their common quality; as in the case of a 
resemblance there is no common nature or form distinct from the 
resembling items themselves. Presumably it was because Hume 
says that his analysis of resemblance was, as far as it goes, ap- 
plicable also to degrees of quality, and perhaps too because he 
thought of his footnote as adequate, that he said no more about the 
matter, Thus he neglected to distinguish the logic of resemblances 
that are the same from that of resemblances that are resembling 
though diverse. 

This was not an inconsequential oversight. Hume explained the 
origin of the custom that is the source of the internal impression 
of felt necessity in terms of the natural relation of resemblance. 
Since this relation consists of a philosophical relation operated on 
by the gentle force, that explanation had to be given in terms of the 
repetition of resemblances. One of the main results of this was a 
forced and futile treatment of cases of causal inference whose 
constituents are resembling, though diverse. That result is espe- 
cially noticeable in Hume’s account of the “probability of causes”. 
In the main, he explained the probability of causes and that of 
chances in the same way. And right through this account of the 
matter, the examples taken that vary away from cases of resem- 
blances that are the same, Hume attempted and failed to explain 
in an “oblique manner”. 

It will be recalled that, in Hume’s view, chance is not a relation 
or a characteristic of any sort; rather, it “is merely the negation 
of a cause” (125). The order of our ideas is so strongly influenced 
by the natural relation of cause and effect “that we cannot without 
a sensible violence survey them in any other” (125). Chance is 
merely the negation of this determination. Therefore chance is not 
anything that in any way influences the mind, “and it is essential 
to it, to leave the imagination perfectly indifferent, either to con- 
sider the existence or non-existence of that object, which is re- 
garded as contingent” (125). 
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Since chance is the absence of causal determination in inference, 
no multiplication of chances could even tend to move the imagina- 
tion to make an inference. We must posit “a mixture of causes 
among the chances, and a conjunction of necessity in some par- 
ticulars, with a total indifference in others” (125, 126). “Thus, 
unless we allow, that there are some causes to make the dice fall, 
and preserve their form in their fall, and lie upon some one of 
their sides, we can form no calculation concerning the laws of 
hazard” (126). Only if we assume that a die thrown will at once 
fall and remain substantially identical throughout the fall, can we 
infer that only one side of the die will turn up. 

Were it the case that the six sides of the die were unmarked, the 
inference that any one of those blank surfaces might turn up would 
exhaust the range of relevant inference in that regard. There 
could arise no inference to a felt superiority in chances where the 
six sides were the same as surfaces, for no one side exhibits any- 
thing at all to distinguish it from any other one, But where, as 
in Hume’s example, a die thrown is marked on four sides with 
one set of pips, and on two sides with another set of pips, it would 
be expected that one of these sides will turn up. Since the surfaces 
qua surfaces on the six sides of the die are indifferent or the same, 
the force of this expectation ‘‘directs us to the whole six sides after 
such a manner as to divide its force equally among them” (129). 

So far, two of the three causes of conjectural inference for 
Hume have been indicated. There is, in the first place, the oper- 
ation of the habits of inference which motivate the initial expecta- 
tion that the die will fall while it remains the same throughout 
its course. Then, in the second place, there is the occurrence that is 
the division of this expectation; a division of it that is indifferent 
with respect to the six self-same surfaces (qua surfaces) of the 
die. That division is perforce indifferently the same with reference 
to each one of the six surfaces ; for they themselves are respectively 
indiscernible. Since each one of the surfaces of the die is the 
same in character, the expectation that this side will turn up is 
perforce the same as the expectation that any other one will turn 
up. Thus, in Hume’s view, the initial expectation is diffused in- 
differently or “equally” over each one of the six surfaces be- 
cause, in the act of considering the six sides, the initial expecta- 
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tion divides itself into six equal amounts of intensity. 

The third cause of conjectural inference consists of the process 
through which these units of expectation are reunited. So far, the 
sides of the die have been considered as surfaces that are the same 


in character. These sides are now considered as they are marked 


with pips. And Hume’s question is how the superiority in the 
number of sides marked with one set of pips can determine 
us to favor the chances of any one of those four sides.* 

His answer is that this determination of the mind arises out of 
the concentration of four of the units of expectation on any one of 
the four sides that are marked with the same set of pips. Initially 
these four units of expectation were diffused indifferently over 
four of the six indiscernible surfaces. But now, because these sur- 
faces are considered as sides marked with pips, and because four 
of the sides are marked with the same set of pips, four units of 
expectation reunite and concentrate on some one of these four sides 
of the die. “Were the question only what side will be turned up, 
these are all perfectly equal, and no one could ever have any ad- 
vantage above another. But as the question is concerning the 
figure, and as the same figure is presented by more than one side; 
tis evident, that the impulses belonging to all these sides must 
reunite in that one figure, and become stronger and more forcible 
by the union. Four sides are supposed in the present case to have 
the same figure inscribed on them, and two to have another 
figure. The impulses of the former are, therefore, superior to those 
of the latter” (130). As a result of this reunion of impulses of 
expectation, what is then felt is the union of four impulses against 
the union of two impulses, not the stalemate of six indifferent im- 
pulses. In their reunion, four impulses concentrate on any one of 
the four sides that are marked with the same set of pips, while 
two units concentrate on either one of the other two sides. 

This view of the matter involves a good deal of psychology that 
is at least doubtful. In the course of his argument in this con- 
nection, Hume assumes (1) that any impulse of expectation 


*“We have already seen the influence of the two first qualities of the 
dye, viz. the causes, and the number and indifference of the sides, and have 
learned how they give an impulse to the thought, and divide that impulse 
into as many parts as there are units in the number of sides. We must 
now consider the effects of the third particular, viz. the figures inscribed 
on each side” (129). 
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initially has a certain amount of force; (2) that this initial amount 

‘may be indifferently (equally) or differently (unequally) divided ; 
and (3) that the units of force which result from this division may 
reunite so as to form equal or unequal amounts of force in antici- 
pation. 

These psychological assumptions may, perhaps, be less doubtful 
when they are viewed as rather loosely conceived consequences of 
Hume’s dogma that what is distinguishable is separable. However, 
they by no means exhaust the assumptions at the basis of his 
account of the probability of chances. For in this connection, as 
in others, Hume assumes that his resembling data resemble each 
other in the sense in which respective resemblances are qualita- 
tively the same. Thus the pips on four sides of the die are the 
same, and on the remaining two sides they are the same. It is for 
the reason that four of the sides are the same in point of pips, 
and that the remaining two sides are likewise the same, that four 
units of anticipation may concentrate on any one of those four 
sides, and that two units may unite on either one of the other two 
sides. For any one of the four sides is the same in point of pips 
as any other one; and either one of the two sides is likewise the 
same as the other one. Underlying Hume’s account of the proba- 
bility of chances thus are to be found, on the one hand, assump- 
tions which contribute to constitute his psychological atomism, and, 
on the other, the assumption that “resemblance” means what is 
meant by resemblances that are strictly the same. 

Yet one page on from the end of his account of our inferences | 
in matters of chance, and almost at the outset of his account “of 
the probability of causes”, Hume recognizes that frequently men 
are concerned with “a contrariety of events”; not with resem- 
blances that are the same. “ ’Twou’d be very happy for men in 
the conduct of their lives and actions, were the same objects 
always conjoined together, and we had nothing to fear but the 
mistakes of our own judgment, without having reason to appre- 
hend the uncertainty of nature. But as ’tis frequently found, that 
one observation is contrary to another, and that causes and effects 
follow not in the same order, of which we have had experience, 
we are obliged to vary our reasoning on account of this uncer- 
tainty, and take into consideration the contrariety of events” (131). 
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Since probable inferences that derive from the contrariety of 
events are not simply matters of mnermonic repetition associated 
with present impressions, they do not arise from habits of imagi- 
nation directly, as do inferences from uniformities in experience, 
but rather in what Hume calls an “oblique manner”. 

Both the psychological and the logical assumptions on which 
Hume proceeds to explain the nature of this “oblique manner” are 
the same as those that underlie his account of the probability of 
chances. The manner of origin in question is “oblique” in the 
sense that the inferences thus characterized originate in a con- 
flict of associations that corresponds to a contrariety in events. 
Every inference about causes is controlled by the basic habit of 
imagination that refers the past to the future. “First we may ob- 
serve, that the supposition, that the future resembles the past, 
is not founded on arguments of any kind, but is derived entirely 
from habit, by which we are determined to expect for the future the 
same train of objects, to which we have been accustomed. This 
habit or determination to transfer the past to the future is full 
and perfect ; and consequently the first impulse of the imagination 
in this species of reasoning is endowed with the same qualities.” 

“But, secondly, when in considering past experiments we find 
them of a contrary nature, this determination, tho’ full and perfect 
in itself, presents us with no steady object, but offers us a number 
of disagreeing images in a certain order and proportion. The first 
impulse, therefore, is here broke into pieces, and diffuses itself 
over all those images, of which each partakes an equal share of 
that force and vivacity, that is derived from the impulse. Any of 
these past events may again happen; and we judge, that when 
they do happen, they will be mix’d in the same proportion as in 
the past” (134). Thus Hume holds that there is a basic habit that 
refers the future to the past, and that this habit operates in two 
ways, the one “direct” (133), the other “oblique” (133). 

The direct operation occurs whenever no more than an habitual 
determination of the imagination is active. In that event, “we 
make the transition without any reflection, and interpose not a 
moment’s delay betwixt the view of one object and the belief 
of that, which is often found to attend it. As the custom depends 
not upon any deliberation, it operates immediately, without al- 
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lowing any time for reflection” (133). This spontaneous operation 
of inference, unmediated by conscious recollection, reflection, or 
doubt, (and therefore “direct’”’) is characteristic of those causal 
inferences that Hume designates proofs, as distinguished from 
inferences to the probability of causes. 

The “oblique manner” arises whenever past experiences are re- 
called that are “contrary” to present perceptions. For in that event, 
the force of the habit of imagination that refers the past into the 
future is not united on any one object, but rather is diffused over 
the variety of images then present. Thus the initial impulse of 
that habit “is here broke into pieces, and diffuses itself over all 
those images, of which each partakes an equal share of that force 
and vivacity that is derived from the impulse” (134). Because of 
the equality of the units of force into which the initial impulse is 
divided, any one of the images over which the impulse is thus dif- 
fused is felt with a force equal to that with which any other one 
is felt. By virtue of this same indifferent distribution of the 
initial impulse, we are brought to the belief that, with respect 
to one another, these same images will recur in the same order as 
before. 

By way of illustration here, Hume refers his argument to his 
well-known example of the lighthouse-keeper who found over 
a period of time that of twenty ships that put to sea one al- 
ways was lost. Therefore the inferences of the keeper in that 
regard were direct; they were unmediated by reflection or doubt 
but rather arose immediately in his imagination as he referred his 
past experience in that regard into the future, “Concerning this 
there can be no difficulty.” For in the fact of habitual anticipation 
Hume appears to find no problems. The difficulty is to explain 
“how we extract a single judgment from a contrariety of past 
events” (134). In this connection, it would be of no avail to 
appeal to the fact that imagination refers the past into the future; 
for what is now in question is not a future believed to be the same 
as the past, but rather a present that is “contrary” to the past, 
and the question is as to how probable inferences arise in such 
circumstances, 

Despite the fact that in this connection Hume is expressly con- 
cerned with a subject-matter very different from that which he 
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illustrates by the example of the die, his explanation of the nature 


of our inferences to the probability of causes is substantially the 


same as his explanation of the probability of chances. Whenever a 
single inference derives from a “contrariety” of present with 
past events, the habitual impulse to refer the past into the future 
initially will be divided indifferently among the various incoherent 
images. Let us suppose that these images are eighteen in number; 
that in ten of them there is an absence of difference in one respect, 
and that in the remaining eight there is an absence of difference 
in another respect. Then ten units of expectation will unite on 
any one of the ten images, and “draw together the divided images 
presented by experience ; since ’tis to it we refer the determination 
of that particular event, upon which we reason. Many of these 
images are supposed to occur, and a superior number to concur 
on one side. These agreeing images unite together, and render the 
idea more strong and lively, not only than a mere fiction of the 
imagination, but also than any idea, which is supported by a lesser 
number of experiments.—This operation of the mind has been 
so fully explained in treating of the probability of chance, that 
I need not here endeavour to render it intelligible” (134, 135). 
Thus we have Hume’s word for it that “everything that has been 
said on the one subject is applicable to both”. 

Since the probability of causes, like the probability of chances, 
was to be explained by association by resemblance, then consistently 
with his assertion that his analysis of resemblances that are the 
same holds also of “degrees of quality” or resemblances that are 
diverse, it was not open to Hume to give an explanation of the 
probability of causes that would be substantially different from 
what he had said about the probability of chances. In the course 
of his discussion of chance, he does not concern himself with 
inferences that arise from a contrariety of chances; and his main 
example exhibits resemblances that are similar in being the same. 
But in the section on “the probability of causes” he sets out to ex- 
plain the nature of probable inferences that arise from experiences 
that are similar but not the same. That this explanation might be 
given at all in terms of association by resemblance, these experi- 
ences would have to resemble each other, in some sense. Since 
they are in some respects contrary to each other they may not 
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resemble each other in being the same. They are resembling though 
diverse, as are patches of red and orange. Yet, because Hume 
overlooked the differences between resemblances that are the same, 
on the one hand, and resemblances that are similar though diverse, 
on the other, he was constrained to give substantially the same 
account of inferences that arise from associations by resemblances 
that are diverse, as he gave of inferences that arise from associ- 
ations by resemblances that are the same.® 

As a result of Hume’s failure to distinguish between these two 
senses of “resemblance”, he identified the one with the other. He 
asserted that his analysis of resemblances which are the same 
pertains to “degrees of quality” or resemblances that are diverse. 
This mistake constrained him to proceed on the assumption that 
any association by resemblance is an association by resemblances 
that are repeated or the same in character. Hence Hume’s con- 
ception of habit and habitual inference right through the Treatise 
is that of mnemonic repetition. He recognizes the fact that many of 
our probable inferences arise out of experiences that are contrary 
to one another, and not the same. And he points out that in such 
inferences the operations of the understanding differ from the 
spontaneous reference to the future of a past that is evoked by a 
resembling present. Yet his account of those operations is sub- 
stantially the same as the account he gives of inferences that arise 
by virtue of associations among resemblances that are the same. 
This was unavoidable, so long as Hume remained true to his 
contention that his analysis of resemblances that are the same 
holds likewise of “degrees of a quality” or resemblances that are 
diverse. 


W. 
Cornet UNIVERSITY 


*This oversight was not noticed by me during the composition of m 
Hume’s Theory of the Understanding. The sense of “resemblance” in whi 
the term designates resemblances which are the same, and that in which 
it designates resemblances that are diverse, are both examined in Chapter i 
of my Essay on Critical Appreciation, 
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Snes central argument of Descartes’s metaphysics proceeds 

through clear and distinct perceptions to the existence of God, 
and then from God’s veracity to the truth of clear and distinct 
perceptions. The problems raised by this procedure are aggravated 
by the fact that they involve a dilemma. For against the many 
statements in which Descartes appears to insist that present clear 
and distinct perceptions—é.e., intuitions—admit of no doubt and 
require no guarantee by God,’ stand as many other statements in 
which he maintains that all clear and distinct perceptions without 
qualification, intuitions as well as remembered perceptions, incur 
the “universal doubt” and require the divine guarantee.? It seems, 
therefore, that, if the perceptions which are employed to demon- 
strate God’s existence do not themselves require God’s guarantee, 
so that Descartes’s argument is not circular, then he contradicts 
himself in asserting that all perceptions require guarantee; while 
if he does not contradict himself in making that assertion, then 
his argument is circular. 

It is the harshness of this dilemma which has rendered unsuc- 
cessful the efforts of Descartes’s expositors to support his re- 
peated denials of circularity by drawing some distinction in logical 
status between the perceptions employed to demonstrate God’s 
existence, and the perceptions for whose truth God’s guarantee is 
required.* Nor does biographical exposition* offer any mitigation 
of the difficulty, For even after the nature and cause of the al- 
leged fallacy had been pointed out to him many times, Descartes 
continued to reiterate the position which the developmental hy- 

* Med. II, III, V; VU, 24-5, 35, 38-9, 65, 60-71. I]ae, IVae, VIlae Resp.; 
VII, 140-1, 144-6, 245-6, 460, 540. Princ. I, 13. To Clerselier on Vae Obj.; IX 
(1), 205-6. To Regis, 24 May me lil, 64-5. To X***, Aug. 1641; III, 
433-4. Conversation with Burman: V, 148, 178. (References are to the vol- 
ume and page of the Adam-Tannery edition. ) Our final interpretation of the 
texts cited in this list and in the next note is, of course, reserved to a later 
part of wie 

2 Med. I, Ill, IV, VI; VII, 21-2, 36, 62, 77. Ilae, IVae, Viae, VIlae 
Resp.; vit, 143-4, 226, 428, 460. Dise. IV: VI, 39. Princ. I, 30. Princ. 
Préf.; IX (2), 

CH. e.g., E. Gilson, Discours . . . Commentaire, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1930) 
484. A. | The Philosophy of Descartes 1932) 

* See Stout, “The Basis of Knowledge in Descartes” ¥ ~ 


N. Slevin No. 151 (1929) 339. V. C. Aldrich, “Descartes’ 
of Doubt Philosophy of Science, 1V, 4 (1937) 404. 
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pothesis would suppose to have been superseded: that it is “the 
faculty of clear and distinct perception itself’? which comes under 
the metaphysical doubt and requires the divine guarantee.® 

This paper will attempt to show that there are certain funda- 
mental factors in Descartes’s philosophy which clarify the rationale 
both of his actual metaphysical procedure and of his discussions 
of it, and remove the circularity and contradiction which have 
been found in them. Although the factors to which I refer have 
been noted by previous commentators, sufficient account has not, 
I think, been taken of them in relation to our present problem. 
These factors consist ultimately in two closely related distinctions : 
(1) between the methodological and metaphysical moments of 
Descartes’s doctrine of knowledge,® and (2) between the analytic 
and synthetic methods of demonstration.’ The first two sections will 
discuss these distinctions to the extent required for our problem. 
The final section will then trace Descartes’s metaphysical procedure 
in the light of them. 


I 


The direct object of the mind’s act of perception is for Des- 
cartes always an idea.* Ideas, however, have a double status: on 
the one hand, they are themselves existents, “formal essences”, 
modes of thought; on the other hand, they are significances, “ob- 
jective essences”, purporting to be representative of things other 
than themselves.’ In order that ideas be susceptible of truth, they 
must be viewed not in the first way, or “materially”, but in the 


4 4 M. J. Levett, “Note on the Alleged Cartesian Circle”, Mind, N. S., 
XLVI, No. 182 (1937) 210-1. 

*This distinction, or an analogous one, is discussed or mentioned by vari- 
ous commentators, among whom may be named: O. Hamelin, Le Systéme 
de Descartes, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1921) 140-1. Gilson, op. cit., 201-2, 313-4, 
484-5. Gibson, op. cit., 124-6, 297. P. Lachiéze-Rey, “Réflexions sur le cercle 
cartésien”, Revue Philosophique, CXXIII, 5 (1937) 216-7. 

*The only commentator I have found who emphasizes the general im- 
portance of method for the problem of the circle is Gibson, op. cit., 86, 
121-2, 295 ff. But Gibson sets himself in opposition to Descartes’s own ex- 
plicit and repeated statements by denying that the method which Descartes 
— in his metaphysics is the same as the method set forth in the Rules 
and Discourse. 

*“Ostendo me nomen ideae sumere pro omni eo quod immediate a mente 
percipitur.” Illae Resp.; VU, 181. Cf. to Gibieuf, 19 Jan. 1642; III, 474: 
Je ne puis avoir aucune connaissance de ce qui est hors de moi, que par 
Ventremise des idées que j’en ai eu en moi.” 

Med. III; VII, 40 ff. Cf. ibid., 37: “Quaedam ex his yop 
tanquam rerum imagines sunt, quibus solis proprie convenit ideae nomen. 
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second way, or “formally”.*° The total cognitive situation as con- 
ceived by Descartes thus contains three elements: perceptive act, 
idea (the direct content or object perceived), and thing purportedly 
represented by the idea. Now the mind can apprehend the ideas 
as objective essences, it can grasp the meanings directly exhibited 
or presented by them, without having regard to whether the ideas 
do in fact conform to their purported objects. On the other hand, 
there can be no knowledge in the fullest sense unless such con- 
formity of ideas to objects has been established. In virtue of this 
double consideration, Descartes erects both a method and a meta- 
physics, each with a norm or standard of its own. The method 
deals with the mind’s operations upon ideas themselves, gua mean- 
ings directly apprehended; the norm of these operations, and of 
the ideas as their direct objects, is clearness and distinctness." 
The metaphysics, on the other hand, is concerned with the relation 
of ideas to the objects purportedly represented by them; its norm 
is truth. It is thus immediately apparent that the determinations of 
the method and of the metaphysics, as they become moments in 
Descartes’s complete doctrine of knowledge, cannot be contradic- 
tory to one another. Not only will the status of clearness and dis- 
tinctness in each of these moments be quite different; but, even 
when truth enters into the methodological moment, it will be 


Resp.; VII, 232. 

" Against this view that all the objects dealt with in the method are 
representative ideas, it may be held that the simple natures, which are the 
elements of knowledge as treated in the method, are frequently called just 
“things” (res) (Reg. VI, VIII, XII; X, 381, 390, 418-9). It is to be 
noted, however, that an idea is itself a “res cogitata” (cf. Jae Resp.; 
VII, 102), that the simple natures are also frequently called “propositions” 
(Reg. V, VI, XI, XII; X, 379, 383, 409, 410, 428), and that they are spe- 
cifically defined in terms of clear and distinct perception with concomitant 
denial to them of an ontological or metaphysical status: “Dicimus igitur 
primo, aliter spectandas esse res singulas in ordine ad cognitionem nostram, 
quam si de iisdem loquamur prout revera existunt. . . . Quamobrem hic de 
rebus non agentes, nisi quantum ab intellectu percipiuntur, illas tantum sim- 
plices vocamus, quarum cognitio tam perspicua est et distincta, ut in plures 
magis distincte cognitas mente dividi non possint” (Reg. X//; X, 418. Cf. 
Reg. VI, VIII; X, 383, 399). Hence I am unable to accept the argument 
of S. V. Keeling, in Descartes (London, 1934) 68-70, 236; and in “Le Réal- 
isme de Descartes”, Rev. de Méta. et de Morale, XLIV, 1 (1937) 63, that the 
simple natures are ontological elements, at least so far as that argument 
refers to the “material” natures. In addition to the texts cited above, Mr. 
Keeling’s interpretation would, I think, make unintelligible Descartes’s meta- 
physical enterprise of demonstrating the existence of material things through 
ideas of them. If the material simple natures, which admittedly are per- 
ceived directly, are themselves existents or “ontal” elements, why is Des- 
cartes’s demonstration necessary ? 
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viewed from the standpoint not of things themselves or of their 
creator, God, but rather of the internal logical and psychological 
characteristics with which the method is directly concerned. Let 
us now briefly discuss each of these moments. 

The norm of the methodological moment, as we have seen, is 
clearness and distinctness. The most general level at which ideas 
and perceptive acts are clear and distinct is that at which the idea, 
directly and explicitly present to a mind which is explicitly “at- 
tending” to it, is “open” to the mind in the sense that the mind 
fully recognizes the meaning contained in the idea, and does not 
attribute any other meaning to the idea.’* Since a mind which has 
full insight into the contents of its ideas will have removed what- 
ever inconsistencies such insight might have revealed, clearness and 
distinctness, as logical qualities, mean complete consistency or co- 
herence within and among ideas.** And even more, whenever, as 
in most cases, the question is one of essential relations between 
ideas, clearness and distinctness mean necessary connection ;* 
this too the mind can attain without leaving the methodological 
realm of ideas and perceptive acts.’® 

The psychological aspect of the methodological moment follows 
upon this logical aspect. When a clear and distinct perception, 
in the sense thus far indicated, is actually present to the mind, 
when, in other words, an idea is being intuited, and not merely 
remembered, such intuition arouses in the mind an utter con- 
viction that the idea is true. It must be emphasized that this con- 
viction has, as such, only methodological, not metaphysical bear- 
ings; the conviction that an idea is true is a fact about the mind’s 
reaction to a perception, not about the relation of the idea per- 
ceived to its purported object. Descartes conjoins the expressions 


* Princ. I, 45. That clearness and distinctness are qualities internal to ideas 
and perceptive acts is also shown by the following consideration. Since 
“nous ne pouvons avoir aucune connaissance des choses, que par les idées 
que nous en concevons” (to Gtibieuf, 19 Jan. 1642; III, oO, it follows 
that if clearness and distinctness were qualities consisting in some relation 
between the idea and the thing it purports to represent, the mind, not knowing 
the thing without the idea, could never know whether it had attained clear- 
ness and distinctness, so that the methodological precept to accept as true only 
y ow is clearly and distinctly perceived could lead only to obscurity and in- 

ecision, 

* ae Resp.: VII, 152. Cf. Conversation; V 161. Princ. IV, 202, 205. 

“Reg. II, III, XII; X, 362, 369, 425, 429. 

*Cf. Reg. XII; X, 42t. 
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non posse non (“to be unable to refrain”) and quandiu (‘“‘so long 
as”) to convey this coerciveness in a recurrent formula: “even 
if I had not demonstrated this (i.e., that whatever I perceive clearly 
and distinctly is true), the nature of my mind is certainly such 
that I would be unable to refrain from assenting to whatever I 
thus perceive so long as I clearly and distinctly perceive it.’ 

The methodological moment of Descartes’s doctrine of know- 
ledge is thus independent of any metaphysical guarantee or proof." 
It may be only in virtue of God’s causality that the mind can attain 
such coherence and conviction; but this causality need not be 
known in order that the method may thus function. Hence, meth- 
odologically, at least, there can be no infinite regress of certifica- 
tions ; clearness and distinctness, in the senses traced above, can be 
ascertained and used prior to the demonstration of God’s existence; 
and consequently the Rules and the second part of the Discourse 
make no mention of the divine guarantee. 

The metaphysical moment of Descartes’s doctrine, on the other 
hand, has as its basis, or independent variable, not qualities in- 
ternal to ideas and perceptive acts but rather the things which 
ideas purport to represent. Truth, the norm of this moment, “de- 
notes, in its proper signification, the conformity of thought with 
object”.** That the “thought” and “object” here referred to are 
not, respectively, the perceptive act and the idea which is its direct 
object, but rather the idea and the extra-ideational object which it 
purports to represent, is shown by the words which Descartes im- 
mediately adds: “but when one attributes ‘truth’ to things which 
are outside thought, it signifies only that these things can serve 
as objects of veritable thoughts, whether ours or God’s.” A syno- 
nym for “conformity” would thus be “correspondence”, or, at the 
extreme, “similarity”.”® 

This metaphysical shift has two main steps, In the first place, 
there can be truth without clearness and distinctness. For even if 


* Med. V; VII, 65. Cf. the French version; IX, 52. Med. IV, V ; VII, 58-9, 
69. Ilae, IIlae, VIlae Resp.; VII, 145-6, 191-2, 460, 546. Princ. I, 43. To 
Regius, 24 May 1640; III, 64. To Mesland, 2 May 1644; IV, 116. Disc. 
IT; VI, 18. Reg. II, IIT; X, 362-370, esp. 368. ; 

™ For a systematic statement of this independence cf., on the psychological 
aspect, JJae Resp.; VII, 144-6, and, on the logical aspect, ibid., 150-1. 

*To Mersenne, 16 Oct. 1639; II, 597. ra 

we | ideas quae in me sunt judicem rebus quibusdam extra me positis 
similes esse vel conformes.” Med. III; VII, 37. Cf. Princ. IV, 204. 
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the mind lack full insight into the contents of its ideas, the ideas 
may nevertheless be in conformity with their objects, and a judg- 
ment affirming them, although not based upon clear and distinct 
perception, will be true.° 

The second metaphysical shift is far more radical: there can be 
clearness and distinctness without truth. For even if the mind 
have full insight into the contents of its ideas, and the ideas be 
thoroughly coherent as a consequence of that insight, and the 
mind hence be thoroughly convinced of their truth, the metaphysi- 
cal possibility still remains that the rationale or structure of the 
ideas, and of the mind perceiving them, be other than that of the 
essences or existences which are their purported objects. It is this 
problem, in its most general form, which marks the height of 
Descartes’s “metaphysical doubt”. The full scope of the doubt 
becomes apparent in his doctrine of God’s omnipotence, which ex- 
tends even to the “eternal truths” and the law of contradiction.** 
Thus God could cause all clear and distinct perceptions to be false, 
regardless of their internal coherence or of the coerciveness which 
such perceptions exercise upon the mind, convinced of their truth, 
at the moment of their occurrence.?? Only, then, if God is not a 
deceiver, will the ideas resulting from the mind’s most careful 
and convincing perceptive acts be able to conform to their objects. 

Now before God’s existence has been demonstrated, his omnipo- 
tence cannot, of course, be made the basis for positive assertion 
of the dependence on him of the truth of clear and distinct ideas. 
The malin génie or omnipotent God functions in the early stages 
of Descartes’s metaphysical argument rather as an hypothesis** 
laid down because of the initial awareness that truth refers to a 
realm of being independent of perceptive acts and ideas, so that 
the rule, that ideas conform to their objects when the ideas have 
the internal qualities of clearness and distinctness, must be checked 
against every possibility that this conformity be not attained. But 


*Cf. Med. III, IV; VII, 35, 50-60. Ilae Resp., Post. VII; VII, 164. 
Vilae Resp.; VII, 510. Princ. I, 44. To Mersenne, 28 Oct. 1640; III. 
215. These passages emphasize Descartes’s freedom from the psychologism 
which many critics have attributed to his doctrine of truth, from failure 
to distinguish between the methodological and metaphysical moments. 

"To Mersenne, 6 May 1630; I, 149-150. Vlae Resp.; i 431-2. To 
Mesland, 2 May 1644; pies 118. To Arnauld, 20 July 1648; V, 223-4. To 
More, 5 Feb. 1649; V, 2 Med. IIT; VII, 36. 

Vae Resp.; vil, To Buitendijck, 1643 ; IV, 64. 
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the relation of God to human knowledge, as conceived by Descartes, 
should at least remove the view that it is possible for any clear 
and distinct perception, no matter how intuitively convincing, to 
be exempt from the necessity of being guaranteed, as to its truth, 
by God. Clearness and distinctness themselves, however, as the 
internal rationality or coherence of ideas in terms of the mind’s 
perception and ordering of them, remain unaffected by the doubt. 
For the metaphysical suspicion with regard even to the law of 
contradiction concerns only the truth of contradictory propositions, 
not the fact that the mind can attain and apprehend consistency in 
terms of its own internal rationality. 

We are now able to indicate how, through this distinction be- 
tween the methodological and metaphysical moments, the seeming 
contradiction in Descartes’s statements concerning the extent of 
the “hyperbolic” doubt and of the divine guarantee can be re- 
solved. We have seen that while the methodological moment is 
concerned with characteristics internal to ideas and perceptive 
acts, it is capped, in its psychological aspect, by an irresistible 
compulsion on the part of the mind to affirm the truth of the 
proposition which it intuits. This compulsion, however, lasts only 
“so long as” the proposition is actually intuited; when a logically 
clear and distinct idea or proposition ceases to be intuited, and is 
merely remembered, this psychological coerciveness is lacking to 
it, and the mind can be assailed by metaphysical doubts concerning 
its truth. From the standpoint of the methodological moment, then, 
only remembered perceptions, not intuitions, incur doubt and 
require the divine guarantee. But from the standpoint of the 
metaphysical moment, on the other hand, all perceptions without 
qualification can be doubted and require the guarantee: for when 
the center of consideration turns from the actual procedures and 
convictions of the mind to the metaphysical status of its ideas, 
the general question can arise whether what holds good in ordine 
ad meam perceptionem holds good as well in ordine ad ipsam rei 
veritatem,** whether “things are according to truth just such as 
we perceive them”.”® 

It is between these two moments that Descartes’s metaphysical 
proof of the truth of clear and distinct perceptions has to mediate. 

Med., Praef.; 8. *IVae Resp.; Vil, 226. 


ate. 
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And the distinction between these moments also explains how the 
metaphysical demonstration can advance even after the complete 
metaphysical doubt has been expressed. For Descartes’s procedure, 
as we shall try to show, is one in which emphasis is placed alter- 
nately upon that doubt and upon the psychological coerciveness of 
the methodological moment, until the former has been entirely 
removed. But before tracing these steps we must briefly examine 
Descartes’s distinction between the analytic and synthetic methods 
of demonstration ; for it is through the analytic method that the 
full implementation of this procedure is achieved. 


II 


The basic difference between analysis and synthesis, as viewed 
by Descartes, consists in the fact that the former is a method both 
of discovery and of explication, while the latter is a method of 
explication alone, but useless for purposes of discovery. Analysis 
is thus the Cartesian method itself, as set forth in the Rules 
and the second part of the Discourse ; while synthesis is the method 
of traditional geometrical writings and of syllogistic logic.”® 

That Descartes regards his metaphysical argument, like his dis- 


* Ilae Resp.; VII, 155-9. Cf. to Mersenne, 11 Oct. 1648; II, 400. Reg. IV ; 
X, 373, 375. To Mersenne, 25 Dec. 1639; II, 637. Disc. I]; VI, 17. Princ., 
Préf.; IX (2), 13-4. Descartes’s distinction between analysis and synthesis is 
thus not the same as that of Hobbes (Elements of Philosophy, Concernin 
Body: Part I, Ch. 6, and Part III, Ch. 20, Prop. 6), for whom the “analytic” 
method performs only what corresponds to the divisive operation of the 
second precept of the Discourse, and “synthesis” the combinatory operation of 
the third precept. The analytic and synthetic methods as viewed by Descartes 
have often been confused with these two operations, e.g., by Gibson, op. cit., 
104, 121, 185, etc., and by C. Serrus, La Méthode de Descartes (Paris, 1933), 
ch. i. Strictly speaking, analysis, being for Descartes the method of discovery, 
comprises all the precepts of the Rules and Discourse, the combinatory as 
well as the divisive or reductive. Cf. L. Brunschvigg, Les Etapes de la 
philosophie mathématique, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1929) 118; and “Mathématique et 
Métaphysique chez Descartes”, Rev. de Méta. et de Morale, XXXIV, 3 
(1927) 283, 285. On the other hand, the synthetic method as viewed by 
Descartes would be exhibited in a textbook of Euclidean geometry or formal 
logic, or in Spinoza’s Ethica ordine geometrico demonstrata; cf. L. Meyer’s 
preface to Spinoza’s Principia Philosophiae Cartesianae, Opera, 3rd ed. Van 
Vloten-Land, IV, 103-8. While there are some important differences between 
syllogistic logic and the method used in traditional geometrical writings, they 
have it in common to be formal, in the sense of being oriented in the sys- 
tematic or structural aspects of propositions, rather than in the heuristic 
investigation of a subject-matter. Thus when at the end of the Second Replies 

escartes comes to expound a small portion of his metaphysics by the method 
of synthesis, “which was the only method used by the ancient geometers in 


their writings”, the demonstration is avowedly syllogistic. See also Gilson, 
op. cit., 189. 
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coveries in every other field, as being the fruit of the application 
of his analytic method, is perhaps too well known to require 
proof.?* But the special significance of the method for our present 
problem resides in the characteristic of novelty by which it is dis- 
tinguished from synthesis. In the Second Replies Descartes shows 
that the synthetic method’s appeal for the necessity of the con- 
nections which it demonstrates is solely to the formal interrelations 
of the concepts themselves in accordance with primitive definitions 
and axioms, the “consequents” being “contained in the ante- 
cedents” and arranged accordingly in a formal deductive system.” 
In his famous criticism of formal logic, novelty is given central 
emphasis : 

Dialecticians can form by their art no syllogism which concludes what 

is true unless they have previously had the matter thereof, i.e., unless 

they have already known beforehand that same truth which is deduced 
in the syllogism. Whence it is patent that through such form they per- 
ceive nothing new, so that the vulgar Dialectic is entirely useless for 
those desiring to investigate the truth of things.” 
This objection to “dialectic” is on essentially the same ground as 
the charge of circularity directed against Descartes’s own meta- 
physical argument. For that charge asserts that Descartes, too, 
has come upon “nothing new” in deducing from God the very truth- 
value which had been employed in demonstrating God’s existence. 
Yet Descartes’s criticism of formal logic clearly implies that the 
analytic method, which he used in his metaphysical argument, does 
achieve novelty,®° so that it is free from the basic sterility which 
he ascribed to the syllogism (and Kant to “analytic” proposi- 
tions*) and which his objectors ascribed to that argument. 

* Cf. Disc. II; VI, 21-2. Med., Praef.; VII, 3. Princ., Préf.; IX (2), 13-4. 
To Mersenne, Mar. 1637; I, 349. To ***, 27 April 1637; I, 370. To Clerselier 
on Vae Obj.; IX (1), 205-6. 

*Tlae Resp.; VII, 156. Cf. ibid., Def. IX; VII, 162. 

” Reg. X; X, 406. Italics here and in all other quotations are mine. 

” Cf. the statement in Conversation; V, 177, that Descartes’s method aims 
“ad nova invenienda, tum in Mathesi, tum in Philosophia”. 

* Descartes’s definition of what constitutes a necessary connection, in the 
Rules, is so strikingly similar to Kant’s definition of an “analytic” proposition, 
that several commentators (e.g., Hamelin, op. cit., 90) have concluded that 
the two cases are identical. Thus Descartes writes: “Dicimus quarto, con- 
junctionem harum rerum simplicium inter se esse necessariam . . . cum una in 
alterius conceptu confusa quadam ratione ita implicatur, ut non possimus 
alterutram distincte concipere, si ab invicem sejunctas esse judicemus” (Reg. 
XII; X, 421). Similarly, Kant writes that an “analytic” proposition is one in 


which “das Pradikat B gehért zum Subjekt A als etwas, was in diesem 
Begriffe A (Versteckterweise) enthalten ist’ (Krit. d. r. V., Einleitung, . 
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The novelty attained by the method is not, however, of the un- 
qualified sort which would reveal a “new kind of being”, for this 
would require men “to have been equipped either with some new 
sense or with a divine mind”.*? The necessity of the method’s 
deductive movement from “absolute” to “relative” consists ini- 
tially in the fact that these have a “common nature”. After the 
common nature relevant to the problem has been ascertained by 
reducing the problem, or relative, to the maxime absolutum, in 
which the nature’s precise manner of presence is grasped intui- 
tively, the deduction will proceed in the reverse direction to show 
at each step how the consequent is a certain “mixture” or “pro- 
portion” of that nature. The novelty of these connections consists, 
then, in the fact that this proportion or “relativity” in which the 
consequent is involved constitutes a genuine intensional addition 
to the less complex antecedent or absolute from which it is de- 
duced.** 


A6 = Bro). Just previously, Kant had given as a synonym for “versteckter- 


weise” the expression “auf verworrne Art”, which is even closer to Des- 


cartes’s “confusa quadam ratione”. Nevertheless, there are several important 
differences between the two cases. Kant’s “analytic” proposition has as 
subject a complex concept, while the predicate is a component of the subject’s 
nominal definition, so that such predication is always a division or “breaking 
up” (Zergliederung) of the subject. In the connections of Descartes’s analytic 
method, on the other hand, the antecedent is always either a simple nature or 
at any rate less complex than the consequent, so that the connection is additive 
rather than divisive: one simple nature is “implied in the concept of the 
other” not in the way in which an elementary concept is contained in a com- 
plex one, but rather in the way in which two elements are seen to be necessary 
for something else which is to be composed of them: “bien qu’on puisse penser 
a l’une [idée] sans avoir aucune attention a l'autre, on ne puisse toutefois la 
nier de cette autre, lorsqu’on pense a toutes deux” (to Gibieuf, 19 Jan. 1642; 
III, 475). Hence, too, while predication in an “analytic” proposition takes 
place entirely without research or investigation, a consequent in the heuristic 
procedure of Descartes’s analytic method is often not seen to follow directly 
after one has the antecedent; for while the act of intuition or deduction is 
easy and infallible once the matizr to be intuited or deduced has been 
“prepared”, i.e., obtained and ordered, these are necessary preliminary steps, 
and often involve great difficulty (Reg. XII, XIV; X, 428, 420, 440, 451). 
Cf. Descartes’s example of the anaclastic line (Reg. VIII; X, 395), where 
operations of enumeration and analogy are required before deduction can 
proceed from the maxime absolutum to the second step.—In this regard, 
it is wise to note Kant’s warning (Proleg., §5, Anm.; Werke, Berlin Acad. 
ed., IV, 276) against confusing the word “analytic” as applied to method, 
Cf. Reg. XII, XIV; X 
eg. A, 439. Cf. Keg. A, 427, 

moe Reg. XIV ; X, 439, 440. 

_Examples are the relation of a species, such as the idea of illumination, 
to its genus, which is the idea of a natural power in general (cf. Reg. VI, 
VIIT; X, 382, 395), or of experienced effects, such as the phenomena of the 
magnet, to the internal mixture of simple natures which is their cause (cf. 
Reg. VI, XII, XIV ; X, 383, 427, 439). 
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The importance of such novelty for Descartes’s metaphysical 
demonstration is that it justifies the crucial transition which that 
demonstration is called upon to effect. In most basic terms, the 
problem of Descartes’s metaphysics is whether psychological cer- 
tainties—t.e., clear and distinct perceptions—are also metaphysi- 
cally certain—i.e., true, so that no metaphysical doubt concerning 
them is possible. The consequence of the problem’s being of this 
sort is that certainty is here not merely a psychological factor 
accompanying each step of a demonstration ; it has, in addition, the 
unique role of constituting the very subject-matter of that demon- 
stration. Now certainty is one of the “spiritual” or “intellectual” 
simple natures.** In the metaphysical demonstration, it is the spe- 
cific “common nature” which pervades both antecedent, or datum, 
and consequent, or quaesitum: the antecedent, which is “previously 
known” or given, is the psychological certainty of clear and dis- 
tinct perceptions, while the consequent, which must be shown to 
be “similar, or identical, or equal” to the antecedent, is metaphysical 
certainty. And it is through the veracity of God that this relation 
must be established. 

But from this it follows that the very nature of Descartes’s meta- 
physical problem requires a passage from psychological to meta- 
physical certainty: requires, that is to say, that the conclusion 
be more certain than its premises, not in the sense of having | 
greater psychological certainty, but in the sense of having a meta- 
physical certainty which they initially lack. Yet, since certainty 
is the very subject-matter of the demonstration, this passage will 
in principle involve simply an intensional addition of the kind 
which it is the function of the analytic method to effect. Nor is this 
transition an example of that attempt to discover a “new kind of 
being” which Descartes declares in the Rules to be futile. For 
there “new” means, as we have seen, something hitherto not con- 
ceived, or inconceivable ; but in concluding from the “known” to 
the “unknown” in the present case, we shall be reaching a goal at 
which the whole demonstration has explicitly been aiming, and 
which is recognized to be the principle of all certainty. 

* Although Descartes does not name “certainty” among his examples of 


the “purely intellectual” simple natures in Reg. X/I; X, 419, he does list its 
contrary, “doubt”, as well as “knowledge” and “ignorance”. 
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This general statement does not, of course, constitute a specific 
solution of the problem of the circle. For, since the analytic method 
can advance only by successive intuitive acts, and since in the 
course of the metaphysical argument even intuitions are declared 
subject to metaphysical doubt, any conclusion achieved by their 
means, even if its matter be metaphysical certainty, will be simi- 
larly dubitable. The mind will still, so to speak, be only psycho- 
logically certain of its metaphysical certainty, with an infinite 
regress in prospect, to boot. However, when we come to trace the 
specific way in which the analytic method operates in the meta- 
physical argument, we shall find that the general justification given 
by the method to the novelty envisaged in the metaphysical enter- 
prise is free from this difficulty. It is because Descartes’s argument 
has usually been viewed from the standpoint of the synthetic 
method, in which the transitions which that argument is called 
upon to effect are impossible, that the manoeuvres carried out in 
the Meditations have seemed so unintelligible. 

Ili 

In the following examination of Descartes’s metaphysical pro- 
cedure we shall concentrate our attention upon the Meditations, 
since, as Descartes himself states, it is this work which is basic 
for the understanding of the metaphysical portions of both the 
Principles and the Discourse.** For our present purposes, the meta- 
physical demonstration may be viewed as having four main parts: 
(1) the “universal doubt”, which is in the metaphysical moment ; 
(2) the intuition of the cogito, and the inferring therefrom of 
the general rule, which are in the methodological moment; (3) the 
renewal of the universal doubt, by a return to the metaphysical 
moment; (4) the series of clear and distinct perceptions to which 
the mind gives its assent by returning to the methodological mo- 
ment, and the conclusion of which is the clear and distinct per- 
ception of the existence and veracity of God. 

(1) The de omnibus dubitandum with which Descartes’s meta- 
physical demonstration begins is a direct application of that basic 
tule of his method whereby “we reduce involved and obscure 


_™ Princ., Préf.; 1X (2), 16. To Mersenne, 28 Jan, 1641; III, 295. Conversa- 
tion; V, 153. 
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propositions step by step to simpler ones” until we come to an 
“intuition of the simplest of all’”.” But it is important to note that 
this entire reductive procedure, down to and including the hypothe- 
sis of the malin génte, takes place in the metaphysical moment. Were 
the methodological moment here operative, the mathematical propo- 
sitions impugned in the latter stages of the reduction could not be 
doubted; for logically they are clear and distinct, and were the 
mind attending to them directly it would be psychologically com- 
pelled to assent to them as true. It is because the problem here is 
the metaphysical one of whether clear and distinct perceptions do 
in fact conform to their purported objects, that Descartes resolutely 
and methodically refrains from attending to such admittedly co- 
ercive propositions, in order to examine whether their principles 
are impervious to all metaphysical doubt. In the Seventh Replies 
Descartes clearly indicates this deliberate restraint : 

So long as we attend to some truth which we very clearly perceive, we 

cannot indeed doubt it; but when, as often happens, we thus attend to 

none, then even if we remember having previously thus perceived many, 
yet there is none which we do not deservedly doubt, if we do not know 
that all that we clearly perceive is true. ... In the first Meditation 

I supposed that I was not attending to whatever I clearly perceived™ 
The universality of the doubt has thus been achieved by withhold- 
ing from the mind any actual clear and distinct perception; the 
attack is directed at the “principles on which was based all that 
which I formerly believed”, and not at the propositions believed 
themselves ; and this, it must again be emphasized, not for the 
metaphysical reason that an actual clear and distinct proposition has 
inherently a truth lacked by such perceptions when they are 
merely remembered, or even by perceptions that are not clear and 
distinct; but only for the psychological reason that the mind 
cannot refrain from assenting to actual clear and distinct per- 
ceptions. 

(2) The emergence of the cogito as an indubitable proposition 
is effected, then, by turning from the metaphysical to the methodo- 
logical moment. For if the cogito be considered purely logically, 
or from the —" of the synthetic method, and thus in ab- 

* Reg. V; 


* VIlae Rae $0ir, 460. Cf. ibid., 546. Also, to Clerselier on Vae Obj.; 
IX (1), 204-5. 
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straction from the context and purpose of Descartes’s metaphysical 
procedure, no greater certainty attaches to the cogito than to any 
of the simple mathematical propositions whose truth Descartes has 
just doubted ; and we shall see that in the Third Meditation Des- 
cartes himself recognizes this. To be sure, the mind, as Mr. Keeling 
has pointed out,*® knows itself and its acts directly; and this fact 
might seem to give the cogito a metaphysical certainty not shared 
by mathematical propositions, whose objects are essences not 
directly perceived by the mind. But it is important to note that the 
cogito does not state the mind’s apprehension of itself merely as 
thinking, nor even as existing—rather, the cogito is a proposition 
stating an implicative relation, a necessary connection between the 
mind’s thinking and its existing. And it is the metaphysical legiti- 
macy of this necessary connection which goes beyond the mind it- 
self. For while the mind is both its thinking and its existing, the 
“therefore” in the proposition “I think, therefore I am” is the 
expression of an essential nature of which the mind cannot itself 
furnish the justification ; not because that proposition is deemed to 
state the existence of someone other than the individual thinker who 
apprehends it, but because the truth of that proposition would in- 
volve the conformity of the “therefore” to an ontological pattern 
or nexus which, as such, is other than the mind’s actual existence 
or thinking, and can, indeed, be perceived only indirectly by the 
mind. Hence, in the metaphysical moment the cogito too must come 
under the metaphysical doubt and require the divine guarantee, 
not, indeed, with regard to its clearness and distinctness, or free- 
dom from contradiction so far as the mind’s own rationality is 
concerned, but with regard to its truth.*° 


* “Te Réalisme de Descartes”, 80. I am in agreement with Mr. Keeling, 
that the mind perceives itself directly, and not through a representative idea ; 
but I must hold, for the reasons given in note 11, that according to Des- 
cartes’s doctrine the mind can perceive things other than itself only through 
an idea representing them. 

“It must be emphasized that to call the cogito the expression of an impli- 
cative relation is not the same as to say that it is a syllogistic conclusion. 
What Descartes combats in those who make the cogito an inference is the 
view that it must be deduced from a universal major premise; the essence 
of Descartes’s doctrine of deduction, on the other hand, is that deduction is 
a connection of natures without regard to such formal considerations. But 
the cogito, although it is a connection of the simple natures “thought” and 
‘existence”, is not a deduction of the latter nature from the former in the 
sense of involving memory or discursive reasoning; the connection is rather 
intuited, as Descartes’s statement in the Rules (XII; X, 425) provides. That 
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The evidence for this position will emerge more fully when we 
turn to the next stage of Descartes’s procedure. Here we must con- 
tent ourselves with pointing out that although Descartes was avow- 
edly careful, in the course of setting up the doubt, not to attend 
directly to any of the mathematical and other propositions whose 
principles he was doubting, he explicitly puts himself in the 
presence of the cogito in order that here the psychological coercive- 
ness of an intuition may be pressed to the full. Now the cogito 
rests more exclusively upon a psychological basis than does any 
other intuition, since it expresses simply that the thinker’s thinking 
implies his existing. Hence, in virtue of its infegral connection 
with the psychological context to which the doubt has reduced the 
metaphysical moment, and of its intensional simplicity resulting 
therefrom, the cogito becomes the principle and the most cogent 
proposition of metaphysics; in an exposition following the order 
of intuitively perceived certainties, the cogito is the presupposition 
of every other cognition.** 

It is the employment of the analytic method, too, which explains 
the statement of the general rule at this point.‘ The cogito is not 
the major premise of an argument of which the general rule is the 
conclusion, but it is simply the instance which leads the mind ex- 
plicitly to hit upon or discover the rule in that context. The rule, 


the cogito is an implicative relation or necessary connection in this sense 
is shown by such passages as the following: “. . . adverterem ex hoc ipso 
quod illud examinarem, evidenter sequi me existere .. .” (Med. IV ; VII, 58). 
In the Rules (XII; X, 421-2) Descartes gives as examples of necessary 
connections of simple natures the following, whose affinity to the cogito is 
obvious: “si Socrates dicit se dubitare de omnibus, hinc necessario sequitur: 
ergo hoc saltem intelligit, quod dubitat; item, ergo cognoscit aliquid posse 
esse verum vel falsum, etc., ista enim naturae dubitationis necessario annexa 
sunt.” This view of the cogito as an implicative relation preserves both the 
implicative force of the ergo and the particularity and immediacy which were 
the bases of Descartes’s answers to his critics who made the cogito a conclu- 
sion from “illud omne quod cogitat, est”. This answer would also apply to 
Hamelin’s view that the cogito is a “raisonnement” (op. cit., 131-5), since he 
seems to hold also that for the cogito to be implicative is for it to be syllogis- 
tic. Cf. the valuable remarks of Keeling, Descartes, 93.—If the interpretation 
here given is correct, then Spinoza’s rendition of the cogito as sum cogitans 
misses the implicative force intended by Descartes. 

““Comme c’est par elle [l’Ame] seule que nous concevons toutes choses, 
elle est aussi elle seule plus concevable que toutes les autres choses ensemble.” 
To Mersenne, July 1641; III, 304. 

“In the Principles, where the synthetic method is used (cf. Conservation; 
V, 153), the statement of the general rule does not occur until after the proof 
of God's existence. 


ler 
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then, is here the general expression of what has been experienced 
in the particular instance of the cogito: that clear and distinct per- 
ceptions are so coercive in their effect upon the mind that the 
mind cannot help assenting to them as true at the time that it has 
such perceptions. The metaphysical proof of the truth of clear and 
distinct perceptions, through the existence of God, still remains to 
be attained.** 

(3) Immediately after the statement of the general rule, Des- 
cartes returns to the metaphysical moment to re-invoke the doubt 
in its most extreme form. The certainty which he has just stated to 
belong to intuitions is now shown to be vulnerable to the full 
attack which he had set forth in the First Meditation; and even 
the cogito is included in this new statement of the doubt. 

If we compare the two texts, that in which the cogito’s impreg- 
nability to all doubt had been brought out, in the Second Medita- 
tion, and that in which the metaphysical doubt is restated, in the 
Third, Descartes’s intention appears unmistakable. In the former, 
he had written as follows: 

But I persuaded myself that there plainly was nothing in the world . . .; 

did I therefore persuade myself also that I was not? Nay, I certainly 

was, if I persuaded myself of something. But there is a deceiver, 

I know not who, of the highest power and cunning, who with all ingenu- 

ity deceives me always. Therefore too I undoubtedly am, if he deceives 

me; and let him deceive me as much as he can, yet he will never bring 
it about that I am nothing so long as I think that I am something. 

Hence, all these matters having been sufficiently thought over, it must 

finally be decided that this statement, ‘I am, I exist’, is necessarily 

true whenever it is uttered or mentally conceived by me.“ . 
The word “whenever” in this last phrase takes on its full signifi- 
cance in the psychological context in which we have recognized 
that the cogito properly belongs. The “necessary truth” of the 
cogito depends not only upon the actual thinking of the mind, but 
upon the mind’s actually thinking of just what is stated by the 
cogito; otherwise, the cogito will be no more convincing than any 


“That Descartes regards as the definitive proof of the rule his deduction 
of it from the veracity of God rather than from the cogito is shown by 
his statement, in the Synopsis, regarding the Fourth Meditation, where the 
deduction from God occurs: “. , . ea omnia quae clare et distincte intelligimus 
... esse vera: quod ante quartam Meditationem probari non potuit” (Med., 
Syn.; VII, 13). “Jn quarta, probatur ea omnia quae clare et distincte percipi- 
mus, esse vera” (ibid.; VII, 15). “ Med. II; VII, 25. 
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other logically clear and distinct proposition, such as that “two and 
three equal five”.*® 

Hence, although the derivation of the general rule from the 
cogito has been based upon the consideration that “the clear and 
distinct perception of that which I affirm . . . would not suffice 
to render me certain about the truth of a thing if it could ever 
happen that something which I perceived so clearly and distinctly 
should be false”,4® Descartes immediately proceeds thereafter to 
show that this certification has been only psychological, not meta- 
physical. The return to the metaphysical moment creates so force- 
ful a negation of the coerciveness revealed in the preceding quota- 
tion from the methodological moment, and its similarities and 
contrasts therewith are so striking, that I have thought it worth- 
while to reproduce the following paragraph in full. No quotation 
better reveals the dialectical shifts which are of the essence of 
Descartes’s metaphysical demonstration. It begins with a restate- 
ment of the certainty of the methodological moment: 


When I considered something very simple and easy concerning arith- 
metical or geometric things, as that two and three make five, and the 
like, did I not intuit at least these sufficiently perspicuously, so that 
I might affirm them to be true? [Now the metaphysical moment:] Indeed 
I afterwards judged that these must be doubted for no other reason 
than because it came into my mind that perhaps some God could have 
endowed me with such a nature that I would be deceived even concern- 
ing those matters which seemed most manifest. But whenever this pre- 
conceived opinion concerning God’s supreme power occurs to me, I can- 
not refrain from confessing that if he wishes, it is easy for him to 
bring it about that I err even in those matters which I think I intuit 
most evidently with my mind’s eyes. [Back to the methodological 
moment:] Yet whenever I turn my attention to those things which I 
think I perceive very clearly, I am so plainly persuaded by them that 
I spontaneously break out into these words: let whoever can, deceive 
me, yet he will never bring it about that I am nothing so long as I 
think that I am something; or that it will sometimes be true that I have 
never been, when it is now true that I am; or perhaps too that two and 
three make more or less than five, and the like, in which matters I 


a % A Descartes’s remark on Gassendi’s criticism: “il abuse derechef du 
mot de ‘préjugé’: car, bien qu’on en puisse donner le nom a cette proposition 
[i.e., the cogito] lorsqu’ on la profére sans attention et qu’on croit seulement 
qu'elle est vraie ad cause qu’on se souvient de avoir jugé auparavant, on 
ne peut pas dire toutefois qu'elle soit: un préjugé on l’examine, 
a cause si €évidente a l’entendement, qu'il ne se saurait 
empécher de la croire. . . .” To Clerselier on Vae Obj.; IX (1), 205. 

“ Med. III; VI, 
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find manifest contradiction. [Again the metaphysical moment; and note 
that even the cogito is doubted:]| And certainly since I have no occasion 
for thinking that some God is a deceiver, and since I do not even suffi- 
ciently know whether there is a God, the reason for doubting which 
depends only on that opinion is very tenuous and, so to speak, Meta- 
physical. But in order that it too may be removed, as soon as the occasion 
offers, I must examine whether there is a God, and, if there is, whether 
he can be a deceiver; for if this be not known, it seems that I can 
never be plainly certain about anything else.” 


It will be noted that Descartes here repeats the identical expression 
which had been employed as the acme of indubitableness in the 
previous quotation: nunquam tamen efficiet, ut nihil sim quandiu 
me aliquid esse cogitabo. But whereas there he had placed himself 
directly in the presence of that proposition, here he utters the doubt 
only after attending to it, for the psychological reason which the 
passage brings out so clearly. Descartes has thus shown that the 
radical “metaphysical’** doubt applies to the cogito, to such an 
“eternal truth” as that “what has once been done cannot be 
undone”’, to all perceptions, regardless of how clear and distinct or 
psychologically convincing they may be.*® 

(4) How, then, is any further progress possible? How can 
Descartes undertake to examine whether God exists and is good, 


Ibid., 35-6. 
Cf. Disc. IV; VI, 38: “il est question d’une certitude métaphysique.” 
“The only commentator I have found who has seen that the metaphysical 
doubt is explicitly extended by Descartes even to the cogito is Lachiéze-Rey, 
op. cit., 211-3. Professor Gilson, in keeping with the view which he maintains 
in the body of his Commentaire (that present clear and distinct perceptions 
are unqualifiedly certain), holds that the above passage, in its third section 
which we have designated as a return to the methodological moment, shows 
that “la régle de l’évidence . . . est déja vraie, sous sa forme universelle, 
avant méme que I’on ne connaisse l’existence de Dieu” (op. cit., 360). This, 
however, is to overlook Descartes’s immediately following statement that 
there is a “reason for doubting” even intuitions ; as Hamelin remarks (op. cit., 
137-8), in what I think is unquestionably the correct interpretation, “cette 
raison a beau étre ‘légére’ et ‘métaphysique’, elle n’en existe pas moins, Mais 
alors c’en est fait de l’évidence comme critére de la certitude: il n'est pas 
Stir que tout ce qui est congu clairement et distinctement soit vrai.” (Cf. 
also above, note 43). Hamelin does not, however, indicate explicitly that 
even the cogito is now included in the doubt by Descartes. In this con- 
nection, cf. also the remarks of R. W. Church, A Study in the Philosophy 
of Malebranche (London, 1931) 66.—The two passages which I have quoted 
ve, from Med. I] and III, are also quoted by Lachiéze-Rey with comments 
somewhat similar to mine; but since I came to my interpretations prior to 
inding his paper, I have retained them as integral parts of the present exposi- 
tion.—To the “metaphysical solution” which Lachiéze-Rey gives of the prob- 
lem of the circle (op. cit., 223-4), I would object that it involves the use of 
perceptions which, in the function he assigns to them, themselves require the 
guarantee of God, whose existence they are held to establish. 
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since that examination must employ perceptions of the very sort 
which he has declared to lie under the possibility of ineluctable 
falsity ? Viewed from the standpoint of the synthetic method, such 
a setting can yield no certainties ; as Spinoza puts it, in his restate- 
ment of the problem, “from uncertain premises (for we have said 
that everything is uncertain so long as we are ignorant of our 
origin), nothing certain can be concluded.”*° 

We must first recall the fundamental contrast which Descartes 
set forth at the beginning of the Third Meditation. In inferring 
the general rule from the cogito, he had written that “what is re- 
quired in order that I be certain about something . . . is nothing 
other than clear and distinct perception”. Yet in the immediately 
following reiteration of the metaphysical doubt, the possibility was 
admitted of God’s causing me to “err even in those things which 
I think I intuit most evidently”, and the conclusion was reached 
that if God’s existence and veracity “be not known, it seems that 
I can never be plainly certain about anything else”. Descartes has 
thus indicated a distinction between two kinds of certainty, the one 
psychological, in which the mind is compelled to assent to the 
truth of directly present clear and distinct perceptions, but in 
which metaphysical doubt is still possible; and the other meta- 
physical, in which the mind is so assured of the truth of clear and 
distinct perceptions that even metaphysical doubt is impossible. 
From these passages, what Descartes intends with regard to his 
metaphysical demonstration is plain. In the first place, since only 
psychological, not metaphysical, certainty is possible before God’s 
existence is known, the perceptions used to demonstrate that 
existence will be only psychologically certain. But, in the second 
place, the perception of God’s existence will itself be not only 
psychologically but also metaphysically certain. And consequently, 
in the third place, Descarte’s argument is not circular, for, while 
it is by the psychological certainty of clear and distinct percep- 
tions that God’s existence is proved, what God guarantees is the 
metaphysical certainty of such perceptions. 

Since the third of these statements follows from the first two, 
it is with them that we must now deal. Directly after the reiteration 
of the metaphysical doubt, Descartes invokes the Jumen naturae as 

*® Princ. Phil. Cart., 1, Proleg; 3rd ed. VanVloten-Land, IV, 114-5. 
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the faculty which will carry the mind to the clear and distinct 
perception that God exists. Now the natural light is the “faculty of 
recognizing the true and distinguishing it from the false”,®* and 
its act is the act of intuition,®? which the metaphysical moment has 
declared subject to the hyperbolic doubt ; later Descartes is to state 
that the natural light has been given to the mind by God, and that 
it comes under the divine guarantee,®* so that its employment to 
demonstrate God’s existence incurs all the wonted charges of the 
Cartesian circle. Has Descartes, then, forgotten, as these charges 
imply, that he has just previously admitted that God may cause 
me to “err even in those matters which I think I intuit most evi- 
dently” ? Surely it is impossible to believe that he could have com- 
mitted so gross and obvious an error. But if we have followed the 
shifts which he has effected thus far, his present procedure is fully 
comprehensible. For the metaphysical possibility that all our per- 
ceptions be false, and the psychological possibility of casting doubt 
upon any perception to which one is not directly attending, do not 
alter the fact that it is psychologically impossible for the mind to 
doubt an actual clear and distinct perception. Hence it is because 
Descartes has now returned to the methodological moment that he 
can again give himself up to intuitions.™* 

This return, however, must in some way culminate in a meta- 
physical certainty, for otherwise the doubt will be able to recur as 
soon as the steps in the demonstration cease to be directly per- 
ceived. Hence we must now examine how a metaphysical certainty 
can emerge from propositions whose certainty, at the point at 
which they occur in the demonstration, is only psychological. The 
necessary and sufficient condition for a perception to be meta- 
physically certain is, as we have seen, that it be impervious to the 
metaphysical doubt. But to attain such a perception, the doubt 
must be overcome. Yet Descartes has said that before God’s 
existence and goodness are known, there can be no metaphysical 
certainty of “anything else”. The only alternative, then, is that the 

Resp.; VII, 144. Cf. Disc. IIT; VI, 27. 


met Mersenne, 16 Oct. 1639; II, 590. 
Med. IV; VII, 60. Princ. I, 28. 
Since the metaphysical demonstration is not so lengthy as to require 
any great appeal to memory, the whole may ultimately become the object 
of a single intuition. Cf. Conversation; V, 148-9. Reg. VII; X, 388, 3890 
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doubt must be capable of being destroyed by perceptions which 
are only psychologically certain. But how is this possible? 

To deal with this question, we must recall the nature of the 
metaphysical doubt and of the metaphysical moment generally as 
they function in Descartes’s procedure. It is not the case that the 
doubt is entirely outside the pale of conceptual thought, so dis- 

parate from the rational perceptions of the mind that no contact 
between it and them is possible. The content of the doubt is a 
proposition in the metaphysical moment: that all our clear and 
distinct perceptions may be false. But Descartes states the doubt 
neither im vacuo nor in a purely skeptical spirit, but rather in 
function of a definite aim and a systematic methodological ap- 
paratus. In addition to its content, then, the doubt has a perceptual 
basis which supplies the very factors whereby the doubt can enter 
into the argument ; and these factors are in the methodological mo- 
ment. For, in the first place, the doubt is itself based upon a ratio, 
an hypothesis, an item of conceptual thought deliberately invoked 
by the mind engaged in the heuristic procedure of the metaphysical 
argument. At the outset of his enterprise, Descartes had laid it 
down that “it will be sufficient to reject all my opinions, if I find 
some reason for doubting in each one” ;°° at the end of the First 
Meditation, accordingly, the doubt is said to be based upon “valid 
and meditated reasons”,®* and in the Third, when it is stated in 
most extreme form, Descartes calls it a Metaphysica dubitandi 
ratio which “depends. upon” his “opinion” concerning his decep- 
tion by an omnipotent God.** The very nature of the doubt as 
conceived by Descartes thus involves an ineluctable rational ele- 
ment: “there must be some reason for doubting before one deter- 
mines oneself thereto.’’** 

From this characteristic of the doubt, there follows another, 
closely related one. The fact that the doubt derives not merely 
from a “reason”, but from a “valid” one, means that it exercises 
some persuasive or compulsive influence over the mind engaged 
in the metaphysical inquiry. Thus in the First Meditation the 
doubt is introduced by the words cogor fateri,*® and in the Third 
by non possum non fateri.® But this persuasiveness, it must al- 

Med. I; VII, 18. Ibid., 21. Med. III; VII, 36. 
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ways be remembered, is entirely hypothetical and mind-dependent, 
in that the “reasons” upon which the doubt is based consist in an 
hypothesis or “fiction” deliberately invoked by the mind “in order 
to throw light on the truth” :* “if I am ignorant of God”, Des- 
cartes writes, “I can persuade myself that I have been made such 
by nature that I am deceived in those things which I am perceiv- 
ing most evidently.’’® 

It is only in virtue of its own rationality, then, and of its per- 
suasiveness resulting therefrom, that the metaphysical doubt can 
exercise its function in Descartes’s metaphysical argument. Far 
from casting aside all rationality, the doubt itself can endure only 
because of the “reasons” upon which the mind has based it. Con- 
sequently, the undermining of those reasons will mean the disap- 
pearance of the doubt. Now we have seen that Descartes called 
these reasons “valid and meditated”. This does not mean, however, 
that they are certain and irrefutable. Descartes criticizes Bourdin 
for taking just this view: 

He concludes that in what follows I can know nothing certain: as if 

the reasons which we once have for doubting something are not legiti- 

mate and valid unless they prove that the same thing must always be 

doubted™ . . . as if I had held that the things which I previously denied, 


because they were doubtful to me, were always to be denied, and could 
not afterwards be rendered evident and certain to me.“ 


The persuasiveness of the doubt is hence both engendered and 
limited by the relation of the reasons on which it is based to the 
reasons of the propositions to which it is applied. In fact, even 
while the doubt was being set up, its reasons were regarded by 
Descartes not as true but rather as “tenuous” and “likely” (veri- 
similes)®> and hence, to a degree, as themselves doubtful : 

Those reasons are sufficiently valid to compel us to doubt which are 

themselves doubtful and not to be retained afterwards, .. . But they 

are valid so long as we have no others which, by removing the doubt, 
induce certainty.” 

The ground upon which the clear and distinct perception of 
God’s existence and veracity is regarded by Descartes as over- 
throwing the metaphysical doubt, then, is that the rationality of 

"“Vae Resp.; VII, 349. Med. V; VII, 70. 


“Vilae Resp.; VU, 460. “ Ibid., 473. Cf. ibid., 471. 
“IIlae Resp.; VII, 171. “VIlae Resp.; Vil, 473-4. 
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the former reveals the “reasons” of the latter to be irrational. 
This intra-rational character of the release from the doubt is 
clearly brought out in Descartes’s distinction between “persuasion” 
and “science” : 
There is ‘persuasion’, when there remains some reason which can 
impel us to doubt; but ‘science’ is persuasion by a reason so strong that 


it can never be destroyed by a stronger one; such a reason is not had 
by anyone who is ignorant of God.” 


At the end of the Fifth Meditation, similarly, Descartes writes 
that once it has been perceived that God exists and is not a de- 
ceiver, then “even if I no longer attend to the reasons on account 
of which I have judged this to be true, but only remember that I 
have clearly and distinctly perceived it, no contrary reason can 
compel me to doubt’ 

The question which we must now ask is, How, specifically, can 
the clear and distinct perception of God’s existence and veracity 
“remove” or “destroy” the doubt? That is, what is the justification 
for such an interpretation of that perception, when the doubt itself 
has previously laid all clear and distinct perceptions under sus- 
picion of ineluctable falsity? But this question requires us first to 
examine the nature of the “reason” on which the doubt is based. 
The content of this reason is, of course, the “opinion” that there 
may be an omnipotent God who is a deceiver. But what we are 
now asking for is the nature of this “reason” qua reason. Descartes, 
as we have seen, called it first “valid and meditated” and then 
“tenuous”, and in each context he emphasized that on account of 
it he was “compelled” and “unable to refrain from” doubting. 
Now, to what qualities or criteria can this validity, tenuousness, 
and cogency refer? Are they of an altogether different kind from 
the rationality and cogency which the mind embraces in its regular 
conceptual processes? It might seem that the answer is in the 
affirmative; for the former are “reasons” which “compel” the 

" To Regius, 24 May 1640; III, 65. 

® Med. V; VII, 70. The Discourse puts this point in the same way: “Et que 
les meilleurs y étudient, tant qu’il leur plaira, je ne crois pas qu’ils puissent 
donner aucune raison qui soit suffisante pour oter ce doute, s’ils ne présup- 
posent l’existence de Dieu. . . . Mais si nous ne savions point que tout ce 
qui est en nous de réel et de vrai, vient d’un étre parfait et infini, pour 


claires et distinctes que fussent nos idées, nous n’aurions aucune raison qui 
nous assurat qu’elles eussent la perfection d’étre vraies.” Disc. IV ; V1, 38-9. 
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mind to doubt the very ability of those processes to attain truth. 
Nevertheless, however paradoxical it may appear, the rationality 
and cogency of the “reason” on which the doubt is based can 
consist only in its purported clearness and distinctness. This does 
not mean that the reason of the doubt is in fact clear and distinct 
(the refutation of it will consist in showing that it is not), but 
simply that its cogency and its ability to function in the argument 
derive to it from the fact that it is thought to be at least possibly 
possessed of these qualities. 

Despite the paradoxical character of this position, its justifica- 
tion is, I think, plain. For on what basis, other than that on which 
it performs all its rational operations, can the mind frame, appre- 
hend, and be “compelled” by a “rational” argument such as that on 
which the doubt itself rests? As we have seen, even the proposi- 
tions of the metaphysical moment have a “rational” basis in terms 
of which the mind conducting the demonstration sets them forth. 
Now “human wisdom . . . remains one and the same, however 
much applied to different subjects” so that “there is no need for 
minds to be restricted by any limits” ;*° hence clearness and dis- 
tinctness, which are the internal norms of the mind’s wisdom, 
must be the point of reference of whatever validity, rationality, or 
cogency the propositions of the metaphysical moment may exhibit 
at the place where they are stated in the demonstration. Since the 
“fiction” that God may be a deceiver’is an hypothesis set up in the 
course of an argument conducted by the analytic method, whose 
norm is clearness and distinctness, any validity which that hy- 
pothesis may possess can be only of the sort permitted by the 
method in accordance with which it has been erected. It is in this 
sense that Descartes writes that he “was not imitating the Skeptics, 
who doubt only for the sake of doubting”, but was “trying to 
discover the falsity or uncertainty of the propositions which I 
examined, not by feeble conjectures, but by clear and assured 
reasonings’’.*° It is in this sense, too, that he says that he was able 
to set up the hypothesis on which the doubt is based only because 
at the outset God was “not sufficiently clearly known” ; i.e., the 
lack of that perception of God’s existence and veracity which the 


Reg. I; X, 360. * Disc, IIT; VI, 29. 
"To Buttendijck, (1643); IV, 64. 
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subsequent demonstration will show to be clear and distinct, alone 
makes it possible to “feign” that the proposition “God is a de- 
ceiver” is itself possibly clear and distinct and hence “valid” in 
casting doubt upon the truth of clear and distinct perceptions. 

The obvious objection to this interpretation is that it makes 
Descartes’s doubt impossible at the very outset, since it requires 
him to base his doubt upon the very kind of cognition against 
which the doubt is directed. Yet in the procedural sense which we 
have indicated, the doubt is quite possible of application. For the 
clear and distinct perceptions whose truth is doubted are in the 
metaphysical moment ; the question which is raised in their regard 
is whether they do in fact conform to their objects. But the “valid 
and meditated reasons” upon which the doubt is based are in the 
methodological moment ; the mind attends to those reasons directly, 
without raising in their regard the general metaphysical question. 
In other words, those reasons are regarded not as metaphysically 
certain or true, but as psychologically cogent because possibly clear 
and distinct; their orientation is hence internal to the mind’s own 
rationality, whereas the doubt itself is directed against the external 
relation of “reasons” or clear and distinct perceptions to their ob- 
jects. 

In these terms, let us examine the principle of the “natural light” 
which Descartes lays down subsequently to the full reiteration of 
the doubt in the Third Meditation, upon returning to the methodo- 
logical moment : 

Whatever is shown me by the natural light, as that from the fact 

that I doubt it follows that I am, and the like, can in no way be 

doubtful, because there can be no other faculty which I trust as much as 


I do that light, and which can teach me that what is shown me by that 
light is not true.” 


This passage, seemingly so contradictory to the doubt which has 
preceded it, indicates the intra-rational character of Descartes’s 
entire procedure. For any perception which casts a metaphysical 
doubt upon clear and distinct perceptions must itself purport to 
be based upon such perceptions; the mind, conscious of the nature 
of its own internal rationality, can therefore indicate that if that 
rationality is subjected to any attack which the mind may appre- 


Med. IIT; VII, 38-9. 
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hend or perceive, that attack must itself imply and exhibit that 
very rationality. Hence, the metaphysical doubt which the mind 
bases upon “reasons” or rational considerations must presuppose 
in the very statement of it the standards of the mind’s own rational 
processes. 

If this be the case, then no contradiction or begging of the ques- 
tion is involved in showing, by means of clear and distinct per- 
ceptions, not that the proposition “a veracious God exists” is true 
in the metaphysical sense, or that the ratio of there being an omni- 
potent God who falsifies all clear and distinct perceptions is meta- 
physically false, but that the former is clear and distinct, while the 
latter is confused or contradictory, and hence irrational in the very 
respect in which it had previously been regarded as valid. And this 
in fact is what is accomplished in the first instance by Descartes’s 
demonstration of the existence and veracity of God."* That demon- 
stration occurs entirely in the methodological moment; for, al- 
though what it undertakes to establish is the existence of an object 
represented by an idea, it does not at all bring into question the 
metaphysical truth of clear and distinct perceptions, but proceeds 
throughout upon the basis of the mind’s own rationality by the 
natural light. 

Yet the direct consequence of this demonstration is a definitive 
release from the metaphysical doubt; it can no longer recur even 
when there is a return to the metaphysical moment. For since the 
doubt is itself based upon “reasons”, and since it derives its cogency 
wholly from those reasons, a refutation of it based upon the very 
criteria recognized in those reasons and in that cogency makes 
impossible the reiteration of the doubt in any context whatsoever. 
The whole purpose of Descartes’s metaphysical argument is to at- 
tain a clear and distinct perception of such a content as directly 
contradicts, and hence refutes in its own terms, the hypothesis on 
which the doubt was based. Whenever the doubt is again broached, 
then, all one need do is remember the utter irrationality and lack 
of cogency of the reason on which it was based, or, what is the 
same thing, the clearness and distinctness of its contradictory.” 

The clear and distinct perception which directly accomplishes this 


© Med. III, IV; VU, 52, 53, 62. Cf. eagriony V, 147, 150-1. 
“Med. V; VIL 70. To Regius, 24 May 1640; 65. 
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refutation of the doubt, viz. the clear and distinct perception of 
God’s existence and veracity, is hence free from the doubt and, 
by the same token, is the first metaphysically certain proposition 
of Descartes’s philosophy.’”® Although the intermediate intuitions, 
such as the causal axiom, had also been clear and distinct, none of 
them was metaphysically certain at the point where they were em- 
ployed in the demonstration. For if the metaphysical moment had 
been returned to after any of them had been intuited, they would 
have been at least as much subject to metaphysical doubt as the 
cogito had been. Not until the doubt itself has been proved to be 
irrational, then, is metaphysical certainty possible. But this proof 
is ipso facto the clear and distinct perception of the conclusion 
that God exists and is veracious. Hence, no matter what form the 
refutation may be conceived to take, the existence and veracity of 
God is the first metaphysically certain perception which Descartes’s 
metaphysical argument can attain. And this perception now affords 
a guarantee of the truth or metaphysical certainty of all clear and 
distinct, or psychologically certain, perceptions, including, as Des- 
cartes explicitly recognizes,”® even those which had previously been 
employed as psychological certainties, in the methodological mo- 
ment, to demonstrate God’s veracity. 

We can now see the sense in which Descartes’s metaphysical 
doubt is genuinely impossible. Psychologically or procedurally, as 
we have seen, it is fully possible for the mind to invoke, on the 
ground that God may be a deceiver, a general doubt applying to 
the truth of all its intuitions. But the /ogical impossibility of such a 
doubt is precisely what Descartes’s metaphysical argument goes on 
to show by exhibiting the self-contradictoriness of its ground. It is 
because this logical impossibility of the metaphysical doubt is not 
self-evident, that God’s existence and veracity must be demon- 
strated. And conversely, it is because God’s existence is not self- 


«non usus sum ista suppositione [t.e., ‘Deum esse deceptorem’], nisi ut 
melius . . . probarem Deum non esse deceptorem, atque hoc ipsum pro 
omnis humanae certitudinis fundamento statuerem.” To Curators of Univ. 
of Leyden, 7 May 1647; V, 9. 

“In quarta [Med.], probatur ea omnia quae clare et distincte percipimus, 
esse vera, simulque in quo ratio falsitatis consistat explicatur : quae necessario 
sciri debent tam ad praecedentia firmanda, quam ad reliqua intelligenda.” 
ag Synopsis; VII, 15. Cf. Disc. IV; VI, 38. To Regius, 24 May 1640; 
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evident’? that the logical impossibility of the metaphysical doubt 
requires to be demonstrated. 

Descartes’s argument thus fulfills all the conditions which had 
to be met in order that he avoid contradiction and circularity. If 
God’s existence and veracity “be not known”, he wrote, “it seems 
that I can never be plainly certain about anything else”. The ob- 
vious implication of this remark is that the “plain” or metaphysical 
certainty of God’s existence and veracity must be attained through 
some means other than that veracity, while all other metaphysical 
certainties (“anything else”) will then be attained through it. And 


if our discussion has been faithful to Descartes’s procedure, this is 


precisely the way in which his argument runs. He thus accom- 
plishes what in its general aspect the analytic method was seen to 
legitimate through its combination of necessity with novelty, viz. 
the attainment of metaphysical certainty through psychological 
certainty. For all the clear and distinct perceptions employed to 
demonstrate God’s existence are, at the time they are so employed, 
only psychologically certain, since they are still subject to meta- 
physical doubt. But the clear and distinct perception of God’s 
existence is both psychologically and metaphysically certain, since 
it definitively removes the doubt. Hence Descartes’s metaphysical 
argument is not circular, for while it is by psychological certainties, 
by clear and distinct perceptions employed in the methodological 
moment, that God’s existence is demonstrated, what God guaran- 
tees is the metaphysical certainty of such perceptions, their truth 
when employed in the metaphysical moment. The metaphysical 
doubt, far from being the negation of all rationality, thus reveals 
in its outcome that the mind is able, through the devices which it 
finds in itself, to overcome every cognitive obstacle which could be 
put in the way of its ascertaining the complete homogeneity of its 
own structure with the nature of things. 
ALAN GEWIRTZ 
The University or CHICAGO 
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INTUITION AND THE TRADITIONAL PROBLEMS 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


I 


E HAVE in recent years heard frequent and rather too com- 

placent reference to something that is known as philosophia 
perennis. This is, I believe, supposed to be Platonic idealism, and 
certainly we must admit that this school of thought is of a stub- 
born variety which can endure transplanting. But there are dark 
moments when the only thing perennial about philosophy seems to 
be its unfinished business, its portfolio of unanswered questions. 
And surely it is not owing to mere oversight or mere miscalcula- 
tion that these problems remain unsolved. It is this latter recogni- 
tion that prepares us for radical skepticism and tempts us to declare 
the persistent problems of philosophical tradition to be meaning- 
less, primarily because their solutions are not subject to verifica- 
tion in terms of sensuous data. To be sure, we will in this way 
avoid much embarrassment; and for many thinkers this complete 
break with a perplexing tradition has been the source of an exhil- 
arating sense of freedom. But we must pay a ruinous price for any 
such triumphant peace of mind, for to maintain this standard of 
certainty requires us to shelve almost all traditional philosophy, 
including ethics and value-theory in general. On the other hand, 
perhaps the most persuasive consideration in favor of this thor- 
ough-going skepticism is the observation that even traditionally- 
minded philosophers hardly ever solve problems—certainly not 
the great problems which stand as landmarks in the history of 
thought. 

Indeed, these puzzles become famous partially because they con- 
tinue unsolved. Such a problem often constitutes an impasse which 
subsequent thinkers carefully plan to avoid, as, for instance, Leib- 
niz and the occasionalists strove to avoid having to face Descartes’ 
interaction of body and mind, while still maintaining that every- 
thing happens as if this interaction actually took place. This pro- 
cedure may be described as a rerouting of argument in order to 
avoid difficulties. It is not necessarily invalid. But it often raises 
more problems than it solves; and its chief danger lies in that 
when avoiding difficulties we often do not penetrate them, and thus 
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we may be said to leave unsubdued territory behind us. Conquests 
made in this way are almost always unstable. 

Thus the upshot would seem to be that traditional academic 
philosophy cannot solve the great problems and that it can hardly 
ever avoid them with impunity. This situation, although very fa- 
miliar, is nonetheless desperate and calls for radical measures. We 
cease to feel this vividly only because despair has become chronic 
and in itself constitutes a sort of philosophy. But under these cir- 
cumstances we are not free to dismiss any proposal which offers a 
possible method of reaching positive conclusions. Let us then con- 
sider a method that is, on this side of the Atlantic at any rate, still 
considered most questionable and which has often been dismissed 
as patently contradictory. I refer to Bergson’s philosophy of in- 
tuition, in which we are invited to solve by inspection problems 
which baffle the algebra of the logician. Reason is here held to dis- 
tort reality ; intuition or, we might say, metaphysical observation is 
alone capable of dismissing the problems which reason, short- 
sighted and conscientious, is always accumulating. To be sure, in 
the recent past it has been easy enough to “refute” Bergson. He 
cannot avoid leaning upon reason at times and thus, of course, he 
undermines his own philosophy. His frequent citing of scientific 
conclusions in his own defense illustrates this. Again the Creative 
Evolution and the Two Sources are not in themselves records of 
one sustained intuition. At best they are made up of many moments 
of intuition woven together by a discursive argument. 

These and similar difficulties were pointed out again and again 
in the days of Bergson’s first great popularity, but they never 
wholly silenced the Bergsonians for the reason that Bergson him- 
self had made some allowance for them. He often spoke of the 
complementary activity of reason and intuition. Intuition was said 
to hover behind reason and to correct or temper its excesses. Berg- 
son has often described this fringe of intuition which accompanies 
intelligence and restrains it. Now there is no doubt that intuition 
can and often does restrain discourse, Let anyone argue from the 
mechanist hypothesis concerning life, and he will find that an 
intuitive awareness of living things lingers behind his reasoning 
like an unhappy ghost. But to emphasize this relation between 
intuition and reason is not to reveal their most fruitful mode of co- 
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operation. We should not limit ourselves to describing one as re- 
straining the other. It is far clearer and more accurate to speak of 
an alternation from one to the other, a sequence of thought that 
passes through both discursive and intuitive phases. And in con- 
nection with this we must temper the common Bergsonian criticism 
of intellect. Reason falsifies only when it proceeds without having 
at certain critical moments recourse to intuition. The great tradi- 
tional problems represent crises in which reason must call upon 
intuition for aid. When the nature of these crises is not under- 
stood, when reason calls in vain for aid or when it insists upon 
trying to help itself unaided out of its difficulties, philosophy pre- 
sents a sorry figure and often loses much of its prestige. 

There are times when intuition and intuition alone can save 
philosophy from triviality, but this sheer metaphysical inspection 
cannot by itself support philosophy. Intuitive description is indis- 
pensable in the solution of certain problems but it cannot state 
problems or detect difficulties. So long as intuitive description ad- 
vances freely there are no difficulties. The latter are always in some 
way the product of extrapolation when deduction is expanded be- 
yond a firm nucleus of insight. But difficulties can be dispelled by 
reéstablishing intuitive description upon the problematic frontiers 
themselves. 

Such description must be invited by reason, and when it is com- 
pleted reason must know where to place it in the fuller scheme of 
things. Reason must elicit intuition and superintend its exhibition, 
so to speak its publication, so that its significance shall be manifest. 
Thus reason must determine the relevance of any given intuition to 
the universe as a whole, for except in barest outline the universe 
as a unitary whole stands beyond the grasp of intuition. Intuition 
is accordingly not apt in orienting itself. As Jung has pointed out, 
the man of intuitive gifts is sometimes a crank, and it is certainly 
true that intuition is not self-critical. 

Bergson sometimes insists that the intuitionist merely describes 
what he sees and that this is true even when he looks at so com- 
plex and bookish an entity as evolution. It is this failure on Berg- 
son’s part to limit intuition that gives his philosophy, at least at 
certain moments, the air of irrationalism. Having called upon 
intuition, reason must judge intuition’s contribution. This does not 
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mean that reason passes judgment upon the validity of intuition, 
but that it determines clearly just what aspect of the world it is 
that intuition has succeeded in describing. 

Genuine intuition is never false, but the description which it 
offers may be attributed by reasoning to too wide a field and the 
result of this is confusion and error. Furthermore, intuition by 
itself can never prove anything false. Intuition can aid reason in 
denying an hypothesis but by itself it cannot constitute a refutation. 
We might almost say that intuition stands to philosophical reason 
somewhat as sensation stands to perception—at least in this sense: 
that intuition, like sensation, can by itself never be false. On the 
other hand, there is a marked difference in that intuition, unlike 
sensation, is a synthesis of readily recognizable elements." 

Judgment concerning intuition is reason’s last and highest func- 
tion in philosophy. But the most critical moment in the development 
of a philosophy occurs when reason must first step back and leave 
the success of its plans to intuition. Indeed, until intuitive descrip- 
tion has appeared on the scene reason has no plans but only ambi- 
tions, which may prove quite barren if intuition is not forthcoming. 
The emergence of intuition owes its origin to philosophical genius, 
whereas reason’s final comment, although the last word in philoso- 
phy, does not require genius but only intellectual sobriety. This 
point is important to remember when we consider Bergson’s habit 
of describing philosophical intuition as supra-rational. It is supra- 
rational insofar as it is much more rare than the “good sense” of 

*A rationalist philosophy is, I think, more subject to semantic error than 
is an intuitive philosophy. The discursive idea stands between our curiosity 
and the object toward which the idea is pointing, and we may easily mistake 
features of the idea for features of the object. But this is not often the 
case with intuition. Reason passes from symbols and their manipulation to 
assertions concerning objects. Intuition seeks symbols to fix and to com- 
municate an apprehension which itself is prior to symbols Accordingly the 
intuitionist is in a better position than the rationalist to evaluate the symbols 
which he employs. Bergson has spoken of intuition as dispensing with sym- 
bols. This is going too far, Intuition, at least philosophical intuition, cannot 
realize itself or communicate itself without symbols, But it does work 
from the object to the symbol and not, like reason, from the symbol to 
the object. Genuine intuition is never false, but as we have seen there is 
much in an intuitive philosophy that is not pure intuition; and certainly 
intuitive vistas may sometimes be distorted by semantic ambiguity. But these 
errors may to some extent be avoided if we paraphrase as frequently as 
possible to avoid the dominion of an ambiguous phrase, or of a careless 
figure of speech like the expression in the mind. In the mind is for our pur- 


Poses a very illuminating example of a dangerous phrase. If we take the 
Preposition at all seriously, we ignore intuition entirely. 
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the Cartesians. But it is not supra-rational in the sense that it can 
afford to dispense with that intellectual judgment whereby we give 
or withhold assent to propositions. If we dismiss such judgment, 
intuition becomes purely esthetic and enjoyment takes the place of 
cognition. 

At the critical juncture when intuition first asserts itself, the 
philosopher’s problem is that of communicating intuition to his 
readers. Here the choice of terminology is often important. It be- 
comes the function of certain words and phrases to communicate 
intuition, or perhaps we should say to challenge the intuition of the 
student. So Plato invites us to grasp the relation of form to flux 
and urges an intuition upon us. The word participation need not be 
interpreted as an explanation or even as an attempt at explanation. 
It is a request for intuition, an intuition which Aristotle never ac- 
complished. As Plato tells us in his Seventh Epistle, the student of 
philosophy must achieve all essential insight for himself. This is 
true also, I believe, of Plotinus’ term emanation. The resulting 
intuitions, when they take place, are important because the stage 
has been so happily set for their entrance, But if we make no 
intuitive effort, the system will remain for us purely verbal, and we 
may join with Goethe’s Mephisto, that most ingenious of short- 
sighted philosophers, in the complaint 


Denn eben wo Begriffe fehlen 
Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein. 


Mephisto’s couplet well represents the reaction of the overcautious 
to a philosophy of intuition. And it is perhaps a weakness of expo- 
sition on the part of many intuitionists who feel that it is quite 
useless to attempt to force any one to exercise intuition, that they 
often fail to make a continually repeated effort to arouse the intui- 
tive powers of their readers. Even Plato in the above mentioned 
Seventh E pistle tells us 
Acquaintance with [philosophical truth] must come rather after a long 
period of attendance on instruction in the subject itself and of close 
companionship, when, suddenly, like a blaze kindled by a leaping spark, 
it is generated in the soul and at once becomes self-sustaining. . . . 
I do not, however, think the attempt to tell mankind of these matters 
a good thing, except in the case of some few who are capable of discov- 


ering the truth for themselves with a little guidance. In the case of the 
rest to do so would excite in some an unjustified contempt in a thor- 
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oughly offensive fashion; in others certain lofty and vain hopes, as it 
they had acquired some awesome lore.’ 


As Whitehead says, the aim of philosophy is sheer disclosure. 
But merely opening our eyes to our surroundings will disclose 
little. Only the veriest surface of things is available to awareness 
in this way. It is only after we have been made almost painfully 
sensitive by obvious error and our experience of self-contradiction 
to the distinction between appearance and reality that any fruitful 
disclosure is likely to be achieved. It is only, in other words, after 
reason has been awakened and a sense of the consequences or 
implications of propositions has been aroused that genuine philo- 
sophic intuition is possible. Intuitive disclosure often comes as the 
resolution of rational conflict. In the moment of intuitive descrip- 
tion we pass beyond the more remote and secondhand statements 
of discourse. 

In his Introduction to Metaphysics Bergson tells us, I think 
quite rightly, that intuitive awareness of the stream of conscious- 
ness reveals a fusion of the One and the Many, the sort of thing, 
let us say, that Plato despaired of describing discursively in his 
Parmenides, but I doubt that Bergson, or anyone else, would ever 
have noticed this exhibition of unity in variety, or at any rate 
would have described it in these terms, were it not for the intel- 
lectual puzzles concerning the One and the Many which constitute 
so large a part of traditional philosophical literature. 

In a recent lecture, Professor Hocking is reported to have said 

We are ready to advance into a new era marked by the rational use of 

intuition, Bergson identified intuition with the irrational but it is now high 

time to dissolve the union. Intuition is the anticipation of rationality, 
which serves as a guide to induction; and its content is an awareness 
by the self of this world as a whole. Thus the kernel of advance lies 


in a pre-rational perception of a coming reason, in such a way that 
what we observe is ultimately to be our own.’ 


*Plato, Seventh Epistle 341, tr. by L. A. Post. The present author was 
accused a few years ago of this Platonic lack of zeal by a friendly and gener- 
ous, although skeptical, reviewer who wrote: “His method (I opine) is to 
guide his readers, through criticism, to a place from which they ought to be 
able to see, and then metaphorically to shrug his shoulders if any reader 
still confesses that his eyes are holden.” I quite agree with the reviewer, 
Professor Laird, and in self-defense I can only point to the caution that has 
withheld me from rushing in where Plato feared to tread. 

Quoted from a report, circulated to the members of the Princeton Philo- 
egg 4 Alumni Association, of a lecture given by Professor Hocking before 
the Princeton Philosophical Forum in April, 1940. 
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To this we need add only that such intuition is frequently lost 
from view in the development of philosophical theory, although it 
meanwhile continues to enlighten common sense and to guide prac- 
tice and even to influence the presuppositions of natural science, 
But usually a crisis is needed. An apparently insoluble antinomy 
can sometimes bring the philosopher to recognize the obvious. 

C. S. Peirce has dwelt upon the difficulty of noticing and isolat- 
ing the obvious.* But he does not make clear that it is often an 
extraordinary conflict of ideas which helps to arouse our attention, 
just as the paradoxical outcome of Hume’s philosophy dispelled 
Kant’s dogmatic slumber and urged him toward the isolation of 
what had been unnoticed features of our perception of the world. 

Philosophical intuition cannot take place in vacuo. Intuition must 
have elements to work with and rational analysis supplies these. 
Intuition works with or from analytical constructs—frequently 
from conflicting constructs, involving them, we might almost say 
dissolving them in the texture of the concrete order of things as it 
appears to direct observation. Without a guiding intuition analysis 
is frequently thwarted; without preliminary analysis intuition is 
usually trivial and superficial. 

Some may suppose that this metaphysical description is nothing 
more than a framing of hypothesis upon the basis of a more or less 
arbitrary guessing, a tentative combining of the various possibili- 
ties of doctrine present in the problematic situation. Much philo- 
sophical thought does proceed in this way, but not the thought 
which measures itself against the great problems. If these latter 
could have been solved by an experimental recombination of ele- 
ments, they would never have earned their formidable reputation. 
Indeed the relation of reason to intuition is very probably an ex- 
ample of emergence. Consider the following comment by the late 
S. Alexander. 


The emergent quality is the summing together into a new totality of 
the component materials. Just in this way, as our thoughts become more 
and more complex, some new conception arises in the mind of a dis- 
coverer which brings order into the immense tangle of facts and 
simplifies them and becomes the starting-point for fresh advances in 
knowledge. . . 


But this emergence, the creative aspect of intuition, is still a matter 
“Collected Works I, §§241, 134. 


atter 
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of cognition. It finds as often as it produces. A new way of know- 
ing has been created, but it is a way of knowing which does greater 
justice than heretofore to an already exisient field of objectivity. 

In order to illustrate the operation of intuition and its relation to 
reason, let us consider two traditional problems and notice the way 
in which intuition “solves” or transcends them. We shall briefly 
indicate the important intuitions involved, but of course we shall 
not attempt here to review all the grounds which reason must 
consider in passing judgment. For convenience, we shall speak of 
these problems as the Platonic problem and the Cartesian problem, 
that is, the problem of the relation of form and flux and the prob- 
lem of the relation of body and mind. These two problems—which 
turn upon the two great dualisms of traditional philosophy—should 
be considered in intimate connection and neither should long be lost 
from the view of a speculative philosopher. 


II 


The emergence of novel doctrine concerning the body-mind prob- 
lem has been frequently concealed by concepts inherited from the 
past with which the new thought has not been in harmony. And 
until reason has learned to place novel doctrine in a systematic 
setting which does not overwhelm it, philosophy cannot profit 
thereby but is, on the other hand, only confused by its presence. 
Thus the great intuition by which the Cartesian paradox of inter- 
action is overcome appears first to Leibniz, but it is lost in the 
intricacies of the doctrine of the pre-established harmony which 
Leibniz shares with the occasionalists. This intuition appears again 
to Ravaisson and later to Bergson and has at last found a place for _ 
itself in a congenial setting. 

When Leibniz defined physical matter as mens momentanea he 
opened the door to a new philosophy, although it is not until Berg- 
son’s Matter and Memory that this novel doctrine is made com- 
pletely manifest. Leibniz’ notion of mind and of matter deserves 
special consideration. Mens momentanea is introduced in the fol- 
lowing passage of the early Theoriae Motus Abstracti etc. (1671). 
“No force [conatus] without motion endures beyond the moment 
except in mind. Now what in the moment is force, is in time the 
motion of a body: here appears the door leading to the true dis- 
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tinction between mind and body that has heretofore been explained 
by no one. For every body is mens momentanea, or mind lacking in 
memory, because mens momentanea or body does not retain a force 
beyond the moment—either its own force or that of another body 
opposed to it... .”5 

That this concept of mind as the transtemporal entity persists 
throughout Leibniz’ later work is clear from the Monadology, sec- 
tions 11 through 14, where Leibniz uses perception and appetition 
as the powers required to explain the continuous change which he 
assumes takes place in each monad. Latta appends the following 
very important note to section 12 of the Monadology. “At the be- 
ginning of section 12 Leibniz originally wrote ‘and generally it may 
be said that force is nothing but the principle of the change’. He 
seems afterward to have felt that force was not a deep enough no- 
tion to be an adequate expression of the principle which, in sections 
14 and 15, he describes under the name of perception and appeti- 
tion.” Where there is change in persistence, or Bergsonian duration, 
where “something changes and something remains unchanged” 
(section 13) Leibniz requires us to recognize perception. In section 
14 he writes : “the passing condition, which involves and represents 
a multiplicity in the unit or in the simple substance, is nothing but 
what is called perception.” 

Here Leibniz is not offering an arbitrary postulate, he is indi- 
cating the usual meaning of the term and suggesting to our intui- 
tion that it can qualify a wider realm than that to which it is usually 
applied. Like Plato and Plotinus, Leibniz requests or challenges us 
to make unusual efforts to envisage a metaphysical situation. 

The essence of such doctrine lies in this: A conscious or 
“minded” organism approaches the material robot as a limit when 
it relinquishes its grip on past and future and lives simply in the 
present. This is to renounce choice which looks before and after. 
It is impossible for a living being quite to reach this limit, but that 
it can sink towards such an extreme is undeniable. By intuition 
which has been sharpened through reflection we may observe within 
ourselves the tendency to sink from mindful to mechanical activity 
as, for instance, when fatigue drives us toward an unenlightened 


®* Die philosophische Schriften von G. W. Leibniz, herausgegeben von C. J. 
Gerhardt (Berlin, 1880), IV, 230. 
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routine of statement, when we repeat by rote without distinction 
of phrase or choice of figure. Unenlightened repetition is the char- 
acter of a soulless or unmindfu! organism. On the other hand, the 
activity of a completely enlightened organism would contain no 
repetition as a substitute for choice. What repetition it would ac- 
cept would be chosen deliberately and for its own sake, as a poet 
chooses the routine of metrical structure. Thus the whole activity 
of such an organism would be “mindful”. So Milton, under the 
guidance of neo-Platonism, writes: 
ee time may come when men 

With Angels may participate, and find 

No inconvenient Diet, nor too light Fare: 

And from these corporal nutriments perhaps 

Your bodies may at last turn all to Spirit... . 

Now the Cartesian paradox arises from the contrast of a body, 
spatially patterned and spatially located, with a mind which is not 
a res extensa, but is a strictly non-physical entity. From the strictly 
physical point of view, mind is nothing and is nowhere. How then 
can it cooperate with body? But suppose that we see mind as 
choice and choice again as transtemporal, and further suppose that 
we envisage inert bodies as mens momentanea, the limit of atten- 
uated choice. Strictly inert body makes no choice and therefore 
does not respond to a future constructed out of the past. There is 
nothing about the body’s behavior to account for which a know- 
ledge of the past is required. The locus of the body’s behavior is 
here in the present and hence strictly spatial. But a mindful or- 
ganism acts with reference to the past and future which are not 
located in the space of the present epoch. A future event is no- 
where, in the sense that one cannot find it. Accordingly, if we 
describe body as res extensa, we must describe mental choice as 
res supraextensa which has traffic with past and future. And a 
minded organism shares this characteristic so that its mind is in- 
visible or not directly observable in the present space of the or- 
ganism’s body. But body and mind are not wholly different things. 
Milton’s body which becomes sheer mind and the mechanist’s sheer 
body are ideal limiting concepts. In actuality there are varying de- 
grees of choice and freedom. Without some degree of choice, there 
is no substance, no permanence or continued identity throughout 
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change. Persistence and endurance, for the simple reason that they 
are not momentary characters, involve Leibniz’ perception and 
appetition in however slight a degree. 

We must notice that in this procedure we do not rely entirely 
upon intuition, Intuition is supplemented by systemization, which 
is a discursive function. The original nucleus of intuition is offered 
to us in introspection as we observe our own passage from mind- 
ful freedom toward mechanical routine. 


III 


We should not think of intuition merely as overcoming problems 
or difficulties, although it is usually in this way that intuition is 
called into action. After all, intuition is essentially a vision of 
reality. It is not merely an exercise but a genuine step in the ex- 
pansion of knowledge. Its ultimate object is the plenitude of being, 
whose wealth of content can be fully appreciated only by one who 
has witnessed its several departments in isolation. It is the unity 
of these so-called departments which constitutes the wealth of 
being, not a numerical or even a formal unity but one that is similar 
to the unity of a great artistic composition. 

The realm of Platonic forms constitutes one department of be- 
ing, the restless flux of natural and historical process constitutes 
another. Everything intelligible has formal or structural pattern. 
What is purely ideal and does not exist is sheer form or structure. 
An existent or embodied form finds itself in a process and partakes 
of flux. When we consider a pure form in its relevance to a given 
area of process, we may call it a possibility. We constantly act to 
combine form and flux, but we do so in an unreflective way as we 
lead practical lives. Philosophy can restore this unity to the 
theoretical level only after outgrowing and discarding many in- 
complete visions of the real. Form and possibility, on the one hand, 
fact and the tissue of the concrete world, on the other, constitute 
together the framework in which action and its mental correlate, 
decision, take place in our everyday lives. The union of the One 
and the Many is, like life itself, mysterious only as an object of 
theory. In actual practice it is a commonplace, the universal 
commonplace by which we live. Every time a scheme of esthetic 
or practical intention makes contact with the concrete ensemble 
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of actuality and finds a local habitation, in short every time some- 
thing is made or created, the conflict of form and matter undergoes 
a solvitur ambulando. 

We have already insisted that Plato suggests the possibility of 
an intuitive vision which he does not attempt to publish in any 
detail, and we have already indicated that we should not expect 
much success in an undertaking which Plato has declined on pru- 
dential grounds. But we are today more likely to grasp the relation 
of form to flux, if we allow our intuition to seek it where it is 
involved in praxis and in voluntary decision. We must explore our 
own sense of agency and its relation to the forms. We must ex- 
amine the pragmatic aspect of our being as well as following Plato 
in his study of the contemplative situation. All consciousness, as 
distinct from sheer sensation, apprehends form and flux in rest- 
less interplay and mostly it attempts to influence the outcome. Any 
philosophical outline of reality which overlooks the conscious situa- 
tion or attempts to oversimplify it leaves human nature out of the 
picture. We must never forget that one of the channels through 
which form makes contact with the concrete is the human mind. 
And we may find it necessary to describe as mental in type any 
situation in which form finds a fresh entrance into the concrete 
ensemble. As A. N. Whitehead has written in his Religion in the 
Making: “In the most literal sense the lapse of time is the renova- 
tion of the world with ideas.” Certainly we should proceed no 
further without fresh consideration of mind and its relation to its 
environment. 

Mind in act is choice or decision, Every act of attention, no 
matter how unproductive it may be, involves at least an element 
of selection ; and when mind fully realizes itself selection turns to 
schemes of explanation or action, patterns of possible being, con- 
cerning whose relations to the concrete it must pass judgment 
theoretical or practical. The vast importance of these schemes, by 
which indeed we live as conscious beings, is apparent once we 
admit that the future is concentrated before decisive attention as a 
System of these alternative sketches. Consciousness is founded 
upon apprehension of a future composed of alternatives which in- 
vite or threaten. These alternatives are not mere products of the 
mind. At least to some extent we discover them: we do not create 
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them. They are structures or forms which we come upon. Mind i 
penetrates the problematic future. Body occupies the present. ( 
Thus the Platonic problem of form in relation to the flux and ) 
the problem of mind and body merge when we ask the question: | 
How can the possible, the ideal scheme, “touch” the compact tissue 
of the concrete, how can the isolated form force its way into the 
dense atmosphere of fact? Here reason and intuition must co- | 
operate. Reason must ascertain how significant of reality as a 
whole is the intuition which accompanies our sense of agency 
- through which we contemplate formal pattern as distinct from con- 
cretion yet still as relevant to it. Reason may do this through sup- 
plementing one intuition by another, thus putting each in its 
proper setting. In this way the problem of Cartesian interaction 
and the Platonic problem of form and flux may be considered to- 
gether. “Interaction” is really the interplay of possibility and ac- 
tuality, and it involves compresence of “mind” and “body”. The 
body belongs to a present situation. Mind is the contact of that 
situation with an open future, Indeed “interaction” is the very 
nucleus of reality, and only when mentality approaches the vanish- 
ing point as mens momentanea does interaction become imper- 
ceptible. Here actuality seems to lose its grip upon alternatives 
and continues within the dominion of one set of principles. Such 
a situation is called sub-mental. But it is really the result of what 
Bergson has called the relaxation of mind. 

Analogies pertinent to all this we may actually experience in our 
own lives and in our awareness of time, namely the above- 
mentioned tendency toward automatism which we find in ourselves 
as we relinquish the effort to maintain our active mentality, 1¢., 
our decision and our freedom. If we live largely in the immediate 
present, we lose sight of possibility and we thus fail to profit by our 
past—we simply continue it. When we try to “pull ourselves to- 
gether” we attempt to recapture a steady vision of possibilities. We 
try to recapture the future. We may see in this an intuition of 
the universal situation in terms of which mind and body, form and 
matter, are related. Such intuition differs from the Cartesian in- 
sight in that it is more comprehensive. It includes important ma- 
terial which the Cartesian intuition ignores. It recognizes that the 
interplay of mind and body is a matter of observable degrees and 
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it makes contact with the Platonic problem. This does not, of 
course, prove that such intuition offers us the last word. The last 
word, as we pointed out above, rightly belongs to the rational 
sobriety of the philosophical critic, who as a rigorous disciplinarian 
must consider the coherence of this intuition with the whole body 
of human knowledge. In this way the scope of the intuition’s ap- 
plication may be determined. 


Newton P. STALLKNECHT 
Bowpo1n COLLEGE 


DISCUSSION 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE SYLLOGISM 


i IT is true that the discovery of the syllogism is the most im- 

portant event in the history of logic, and if the modern logician 
who goes beyond Aristotle may, nevertheless, wish to know how 
Aristotle arrived at his “discovery”, Professor Ross certainly deserves 
general gratitude for reopening the discussion and drawing attention 
to some of the principal problems in the form in which they may 
appear to the investigator at the present time.’ In replying to his 
article, my objective is not so much to defend my own position by 
either old or new arguments as, rather, to contribute to the clarifica- 
tion of those problems on which it seems possible to take different 
sides, leaving it to others to weigh the relative force of Professor 
Ross’ and my arguments. 

It may be as well, before entering upon the disputed phases of the 
subject, to put together those propositions on which Professor Ross 
and I appear to agree. 

(1) The syllogism originated out of “Eidosketten”, i.e., ideas ar- 
ranged along a chain in the order of decreasing extension, their 
normal relation being that of genus, species, inferior species, ete. 
Chains of this kind had been worked out and theorized upon by Plato 
and his pupils in the Academy, in connection especially with their 
favorite method, the di@resis. 

(2) The first figure of the syllogism, which reflects this arrange- 
ment of ideas, took precedence in Aristotle’s thought over the others 
(I do not know whether Professor Ross agrees with me that this is 
the reason why Aristotle is anxious to reduce the other figures into 
the first). 

(3) The concepts “Form” (or “Idea”), “Universal” (xatddov), 
“Term” (6g0¢),2 stand in this order chronologically. Everybody 
would probably grant that Plato’s “Idea” is a metaphysical rather than 
a logical concept. When Aristotle felt scruples about the metaphysical 
implications of “Ideas” he concentrated, in the context of logical and 

*This Review XLVIII (1939) 251-272. My own discussion to which Pro- 
fessor Ross refers is part of my book Die Entwicklung der aristotelischen 
Logik und Rhetorik (Neue Philologische Untersuchungen IV, Berlin 1929). 

* As regards the occurrence of this term, I have to admit that Professor 
Ross’s objections (263) to my note (86 n. 2) are justified and that the list of 
passages which I give there is far from complete. On the other hand twelve 
of Professor Ross’s fourteen passages are in sections which I never describ- 
ed as part of the original draft (see 146 n. 2). I do not deny that it is “natural 
that the colorless word Sgo¢ should occur more often in the work devoted to 
formal logic than in that from which metaphysical interests are never 
absent”. In fact, the crucial questions are (1) where did Aristotle get the 


“metaphysical” material and points of view of An. Post. A? and (2) how 
did he come to write a “formal logic’? See below p. 420. 
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methodological discussions, on the “Universals” (to him the use of 
this notion did not imply a decision about the ontological reality of 
“Universals”). The concept “Term” (constituent factor of a premise) 
is still more definitely logical. Thus the order “Form”, “Universal”, 
“Term”, reflects a development away from Plato and constitutes so 
many steps on the way to a “formal” logic. 

(4) There can be little doubt that Aristotle’s theory of dexal (the 
principles and basic propositions of a scientific subject) “finds its 
origin in Plato’s description of the method of science in the Republic” 
(VI 510 f.). A fundamental difference is that while Plato degraded 
the starting points of the mathematicians to mere “hypotheses” which 
for their validity depend on a higher principle (the Idea of the Good), 
Aristotle emphasizes the autonomy of each branch of science and its 
consequent right to start with the assumption of “undemonstrable” 
(or “undemonstratéed”) dexai. To him they are not “hypotheses” but 
“principles” self-evident and not requiring—in fact not admitting—a 
vindication by a concept outside the subject. 

(5) Aristotle writes Analytica Posteriora A, his theory of scientific 
demonstration, with his eyes fixed on mathematics, from which he 
draws almost all his illustrations. 

(6) Aristotle speaks of syllogisms and uses the word “syllogism” 
before working out the general theory of the syllogism and knowing 
what makes syllogisms conclusive.* 

The question on which Professor Ross and I disagree is this: 
Is there in An. Post. A a body of problems centering in the nature 
of mathematical demonstration which engaged Aristotle’s attention 
before he had found out the laws and figures of the syllogism and 
which actually turned his thought in the direction of this discovery 
which was to be embodied in Analytica Priora? I pointed out that 
while Analytica Priora is a coherent, straightforward, and, in a way, 
dogmatic exposition (undisturbed by polemics, excursuses, repetitions ) 
of all the varieties of the syllogism, An. Post. is a “work” of the dia- 
metrically opposite type. It is tentative, incoherent, polemical, full of 
repetitious treatments of the same subject, showing every indication 
of its author’s wrestling with the subject and its problems.‘ I did not, 
however, argue that for this reason it was an immature and youth- 
ful work. This would certainly have been a very frivolous argu- 
ment that would not be borne out by what we know about Aristotle’s 
other works. My point is that the form of An. Post. A reflects a dif- 
ferent situation, that Aristotle was here faced with definite alternative 

*T take it that this is implied in Professor Ross’s recognition of the Topics 
as preceding An. Pr. However, as he does not state it explicitly, I shall not 
base any conclusions on it. Cp. on the other points Ross’s paper 263, 265 f., 


2. 
“Ross 268 ff. Cp. Entwicklung etc. 143 f. 
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theories put forward by the Academy, and that we see his own point 
of view emerging out of a repeated examination of these theories. 
I find no recognition in Professor Ross’s article (and only a casual 
one in his Aristotle) of the fact that in An, Post. A Aristotle polemizes 
and takes into account the alternative views of other thinkers and that 
these thinkers can only have been Plato and his pupils. Let us examine 
this a little more closely. 

Starting from the general propositions that knowledge arises out of 
pre-existing knowledge and that true knowledge of a fact is knowledge 
of its causes, Aristotle proceeds to discuss the nature of the material 
from which we derive reliable scientific knowledge. “Demonstrated 
knowledge must arise out of what is true, primary, immediate, better 
known than and prior to the conclusion” is a characteristic sentence 
in this context.5 Aristotle insists that we must and do know these 
principles even though they are not demonstrable. At this point he 
has to make a stand against two divergent theories.* The one maintains 
that if the first principles are not demonstrated there can be no 
knowledge at all; the other suggests a remedy, holding that it may be 
possible to demonstrate these principles, namely through circular argu- 
ments. Both theories are clearly connected with Plato’s objection to 
the mathematical method (in the passage already quoted: Rep. VI, 
510 f.) as proceeding from unfounded and undemonstrated “hypo- 
theses”—this word actually occurs at 72 b15. After this we find him 
insisting that scientific knowledge involves an element of “necessity” 
(in the sense that the alternative is impossible) and looking out for 
logical relations that would guarantee “necessity”. In surveying the 
ground’ he finds three notions, all of which denote qualities and rela- 
tions which had originally belonged to the Platonic Idea. These notions 
are tO xatad navtdg (“true of every instance”), to aité (the “es- 
sential”), and 16 xatdéAov (the “universal”). This section of the work 
closes with the following sentence, which, by the way, is itself a 
syllogism of remarkably clear structure: “If demonstrative knowledge 
rests on necessary basic principles, . . . and attributes attaching 
essentially to their subjects attach necessarily to them, .. . it is clear 
that the demonstrative syllogism must be based on such essential 
connections. . . .”8 The following section (ch. 6) contains another 
version of the same train of thought, and, as I do not maintain that 
it is a part of the original draft, I feel at liberty to leave it out. I 
emphasize, however, that as soon as Aristotle proceeds to the next 
point and argues that every subject has its own first principles on 
which demonstrations in that field must rest,® he finds himself once 
more on controversial ground. This becomes clear in 76 a16 where 


°71 b20. $72 bs. "73 a21 - 74 bi2. 
*74 b5-12. °75 a38 fi. ‘ 
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Aristotle is again making a stand against the (Platonic) notion that 
the principles of a subject could be deduced from higher and more 
comprehensive ones. It becomes still clearer in the discussion of ch. 
32, which is closely connected with the subject of chs. 7 and 9. 

We do not know the names of the men with whom Aristotle dis- 
agrees,’° but we do know that the Academy (following Plato’s sug- 
gestions in Rep. VII) had worked out and emphasized the factors 
and principles common to the various mathematical subjects (td xowd 
éy tois patypaor).1? Throughout An. Post. A, Aristotle reacts against 
tendencies which seemed to him to go too far and restricts the “com- 
mon factors” as much as possible. 

Finally, chapters 10 and 11, in which Aristotle proceeds to charac- 
terize the various types of “principles” used in the sciences, bristle 
with polemic. There are people who cali these principles hypotheses, 
who introduce the Ideas into the theory of demonstration, who mis- 
understand the mathematicians’ habit of illustrating their demonstra- 
tions by concrete figures. It also seems necessary to make clear once 
more that the “common” elements (this time the mathematical axioms) 
are “common” only in a limited sense. I am glad to see that Professor 
Ross agrees with me on the Platonic origin (Rep. VI, 510) of the 
problems discussed in this section. 

We have noticed the close connection of this train of thought with 
Plato’s and the Academy’s interest in questions concerning the method 
and validity of mathematics, and have realized that Aristotle finds 
alternative approaches in his way. Let us now add a further observa- 
tion: The train of thought which we have analysed is completely inde- 
pendent of the general theory of the syllogism expounded in the 
Analytica Priora. None of the conclusions reached there and, in par- 
ticular, none of the new insights into the nature of the syllogistic 
process is presupposed in it. Thus I should suggest that there is in 
An. Post. a body of methodological doctrine that has grown out of 
Academic speculations about the nature and method of mathematics 
and is not an offshoot of Aristotle’s syllogistic system. This result may 
be corroborated, I think, by material in the Rhetoric!® and the 
Sophistikoi Elenchoi and also by the agreement between the theories 
in An, Post, and Aristotle’s practice in his early scientific works; but 

_” An. Post. B13, 97 a7 ff., is the only instance in which we have informa- 
tion about the man against whom Aristotle is polemizing. The commentators, 
esp. Philoponus, record that Aristotle in that passage rejects a theory put for- 
ward by Speusippus, Plato’s pupil and successor as head of the Academy (cp. 


Stenzel, s.v. Speusippos in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclopadie col. 
1650). 
“See for the material Entwicklung 117, 119, 251 ff. I have discussed this 
ae more fully in a paper on Plato and the Unity of Science (this Review, 
0). 
Rhet. A2, 1358 a2-35. See my comments (Entwicklung 13-27). Cp. J. L. 
Stocks, Class. Quart. 1933, 117, 119-121. 
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I have no space here to discuss these subjects. I should emphasize, 
however, that An. Pr. A 30 offers a good illustration of a theory of 
agxai and undemonstrated premises that is really based on the general 
theory of the syllogism. Conversely, in An Post. A 14 (and at the 
beginning of A 19), we may study the result of a genuine “tie-up” 
of the theory of the syllogism with that of mathematical proofs. 

Yet, to show that important discussions which are embodied in 
Aristotle’s theory of scientific demonstration go back to the Academy 
is not necessarily to prove that sections of An, Post. A were written 
down before An. Pr. It might be wise to distinguish between these 
two questions more clearly than has hitherto been done in scholarly 
discussions (including my own).?* It is theoretically perfectly possible 
that Aristotle carried the problems for a long time in his mind, think- 
ing them over and over, but did not write them down before he had 
worked out the full theory of the syllogism. And there can be no 
doubt (nor has it as far as I know ever been questioned) ** that An. 
Post. A as it stands was designed to follow An. Pr. A, B, containing 
the fully developed system of the syllogistic figures. Whether or not 
certain parts of An. Post. A were, nevertheless, written out by Ari- 
stotle before he had found the fundamental laws and figures of the 
syllogism, is a purely philological question, and the answer to it 
depends on the examination of the text. 

Professor Ross argues that if Aristotle in An. Post. A 2, 71 b17, 
mentions the term “syllogism” without defining it, he can do so because 
his audience, having heard about the syllogism in An. Pr., was familiar 
with the meaning of the term. It would be an obvious reply that the 
word “syllogism” existed in the Greek language before Aristotle, that 
no technical feature of the syllogism is involved here, and that we 
have no right to require of Aristotle that he should define every term 
he uses. 

Moreover, the word “syllogism”, far from occurring in An. Post. for 
the first time at 71 b17, occurs three times in the preceding chapter: 
71 a5, 11, 25. The first two passages refer us to dialectic and rhetoric, 
and if anyone insists on knowing how Aristotle’s audience could be 
familiar with the meaning of the term “syllogism”, these passages 
would provide a clue. Let us further notice that this chapter, far from 
presupposing An. Pr., ignores it completely. At its beginning, Aristotle 
is at great pains to show that all knowledge arises out of pre-existing 
knowledge. He refers us to the argumentations of the mathematicians, 
dialecticians, rhetoricians, and still other people, all of whom, he says, 
proceed from previously realized things to new conclusions. Why is 

*T distinguished, however, (146 n. 2) between sections which were writ- 
ten out early and others whose “problem” goes back to the Academy. 


[a Professor Ross ignores this differentiation completely. 
“Cp. e.g. Entwicklung 57, 78 f. 


ao 
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he taking this trouble? Has he not just proved (on the very last pages 
of An. Pr.) that absolutely every proof or argument, no matter to 
what subject it applies, must needs resolve itself into the syllogism 
with its two premises? Moreover, the identification of the rhetorical 
paradeigma with the logical induction (éxaywyy) is in direct con- 
tradiction to the chapter on the paradeigma at the very end of An. Pr. 
(b24). There is a further repetition (without reference or utiliza- 
tion) of a subject discussed at the end of An. Pr. (66 b18 - 67 a26; 
cp. 67 a27-b11) in the second half of this chapter. And we may add 
that the first sentence of An. Post., with its reference to universal 
experience, is a typical beginning of an Aristotelian work (yet not 
of a single “book”). Cf. Metaph. A 1; Nic. Eth. A 1. These observa- 
tions are confirmed by the fact (which in itself is not very important) 


_ that there is no formula of transition either at the end of An. Pr. 


or at the beginning of An. Post. 

Professor Ross’s next point is the occurrence of the “Middle Term” 
in An. Post. A 6, 74 b29. I said above (p. 412) that, at 74 b13, Ari- 
stotle starts on an alternative way of proving the same thing that he 
has demonstrated in 73 a21- 74 b12. Unfortunately, Professor Ross’s 
observation can hardly help us towards deciding whether the second 
thought originated at the same time as the first, for Professor Ross 
agrees with me that the first figure of the syllogism developed out of 
Platonic “chains” of Ideas. Now, if you take a chain of Ideas or a 
part of it, there will be “firsts”, “middles”, and “thirds”. In other 
words, we have no way of knowing whether this passage shows Ari- 
stotle on the way to the “discovery” of the syllogism, or whether it was 
written after the “discovery”. The reference to the “middle” is by 
no means “casual” (Aristotle explains what he means by it: 10 péoov 
od 

Concerning 77 aI2, 19, which Professor Ross mentions next, I 
have suggested a reason (partly in a footnote where Professor Ross 
may have overlooked it)** for regarding 77 ato ff. as a later addition. 
Similarly, the other passages which Professor Ross mentions on pp. 
257 and 259 f. are in sections which I either admitted to be late or 
at least did not claim to be early. I hardly think that Professor Ross 
was not aware of this fact; if he, nevertheless, includes these passages, 
he was probably prompted by a feeling which may prove a greater 
obstacle to analytical attempts than any number of individual pas- 
Sages proved to be late. Professor Ross thinks it unlikely that in 
the same work there should be sections of early and others of late 
origin. He finds it “difficult to believe that Aristotle left behind him 
such a patchwork set of scraps. .. .” (267 f.). This would be a lack 
of consideration for those who came after him and were going to 


* 03 and n. 6. 
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consult the work. We hear and read so much in these days about the 
importance of Aristotle’s works for the Middle Ages etc. that it has 
become difficult for us to think of Aristotle himself as more concerned 
with the problems than with posterity. And yet it is certainly arguable 
that if Aristotle had had the interests of posterity at heart he would 
have left the Metaphysics in a better condition. 

As far as my own analysis is concerned I must plead guilty of even 
worse sins. Provided there is evidence (in the judging and weighing 
of which there is of course, much scope for error, I do not even hesitate 
to assume early and late paragraphs in the same section or, if it hap- 
pens, “chapter”. Let us consider whether there are valid reasons 
against this procedure. 

Let us assume that we know of a Professor of English Literature 
who taught from 1850-1880. Let us further assume that he lectured 
on Shakespeare and that we have his lecture-notes. We do not, how- 
ever, know how often he did so. It may have been once, twice, three 
times, or even more. In looking over his notes we find in the chapters 
on, say, Hamlet, Macbeth, Coriolanus (and any number of others) 
references to a book which came out in 1870. What do these refer- 
ences prove? That the professor did not lecture on Shakespeare before 
1870? Or that he did not deal with Hamlet, Macbeth, etc., before 
1870? Or would it be wiser to examine in every instance the con- 
nection of the reference with the preceding and following trains of 
thought in order to find out how much the reference covers? These 
remarks will illustrate the difference which it makes whether we are 
dealing with “published works” or with lecture-books which, even if 
they were made accessible to the other members of the school,’® could, 
nevertheless, at any time be used again by the author. In the interest 
of consistency, I refrain from mentioning any instances in which 
even the published works of philosophers have been shown to contain 
side by side material of earlier and later origin.’* 

Let us carry the illustration a little farther and let us assume that 
at closer examination we find that the Professor was in the habit of 
adding new material to his notes, rewriting parts of his manuscript, 
putting in loose leaves,'® etc. etc. In this case, it may be linguistically 
correct (though somewhat harsh and unkind) to characterize his 
lectures in their final shape as a “patchwork”, But would this con- 


*See on this point Jaeger’s Entstehungsgeschichte der Metaphysik des 
Aristotles 141-148. 

“TI also refrain from referring to the way in which works like Cook 
Wilson’s Statement and Inference were made ready for publication, since 
this was not done by the author himself. 

*T am, of course, talking in modern terms and aware of the fact that 
an ancient writer could not put in “loose leaves”. However, nobody has as 
yet maintained that, owing to the different conditions of writing, it was tech- 
nically impossible to Aristotle to make additions wherever he liked. 
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stitute an argument that the Professor was not likely to proceed along 
such lines, or that he who points out this state of things must have 
gone wrong? I submit that to deny the possibility or probability of 
later additions in a work like An. Post. A (which Professor Ross 
himself admits to be “tentative” and “repetitive” in character and 
“not nearly as ready for the press” as other works) is to maintain 
that Aristotle was once for all committed to what he had put down 
and unable either to revise or supplement it. 

I object in particular to Professor Ross’s method of regarding a 
“chapter” as early or late if a sentence or succession of sentences in 
it is seen to be early or late. I am not in a position to find out who is 
responsible for the “chapters” in Aristotle.1® Certainly none of the 
Byzantine MSS. which I have seen has “chapters” ; and, if the Renais- 
sance humanists considered it convenient to divide the books into 
chapters, this is in no way binding for us—or for Aristotle. If it 
should be proved that, for instance, the theory of the first principles 
in An, Post. 10 presupposes the theory of An. Pr., not only this “chap- 
ter” but many others would have to be regarded as late. Conversely, 
if a sentence or argument is not connected with the surrounding ones, 
nothing can be inferred from the “chapter”. 

I am aware that Professor Ross in a few instances does not content 
himself with stating that since a certain sentence (or argument) is 
late the chapter must be late. On pp. 256 f. he suggests that if 73 a7-20 
is regarded as a later addition, Aristotle’s protest against circular 
argumentation becomes a “very broken-backed affair”. The fact is 
that 73 a7-20 is the third of three arguments; and, if this were all — 
that we could say, it would still be rash to maintain that Aristotle 
could not possibly be satisfied with two arguments (the first showing 
that circular arguments are impossible, the second that they are 
ridiculous). Yet the third argument is actually a correction, from 
the point of view of An. Pr., of the second. When putting down the 
second Aristotle considered it perfectly sufficient, and he fortunately 
marked its end by repeating the phrase which he had used at the 
beginning to indicate his aim (73 a6; cp. 72 b34 f.). The point of this 
argument is that the circular argument proves a thing through itself 
(A through A), and “thus it is easy to prove anything” (73 a6). The 
third argument corrects this by showing, on the basis of the syllogistic 
figures, that it is possible only in certain limited cases to prove a 
statement through itself, and concludes that if this is so seldom pos- 
sible it cannot be wise to build a general theory on it. In other words, 
Aristotle added the third argument when he realized that the second 

* Professor John S. Marshall kindly draws my attention to Pacius’ edition 
of the Organon (of 1 502), where it is said in the Preface that the division 


into chapters is more recepta in the Latin translations than in editions of the 
Greek text (mirifice enim variant editiones). 
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was not quite correct and did not get to the root of the problem.” 
I have gone a little deeper into this passage with a view to showing 
how risky it is to pick out a passage and to treat it without inquiring 
into its connection with what precedes or follows. 

I hope I have shown that the references in An. Post. A to the text 
or the doctrines of An. Pr. to which Professor Ross attaches such 
great importance prove nothing beyond what was always known and 
never disputed, namely that An. Post. A as it stands was intended by 
Aristotle as a sequel to An. Pr. A, B. The reason for this arrange- 
ment is indicated by Aristotle in a passage of An. Pr.: demonstration 
is a kind of syllogism and syllogism is something more general than 
demonstration; therefore, we make the discussion of demonstration 
follow that of the syllogism (25 b 26-31). I confess that I do not find 
any difficulty in this remark. Nor do I see any reason why Aristotle 
could not say so with the best conscience, even if he had once tried 
to approach demonstration in a different way. The passage does not 
in the least pretend to be autobiographical, and as Professor Ross 
rightly says (269), “Aristotle is rarely or never autobiographical and 
certainly never autobiographical on this subject”. If we, on the basis 
of this passage, expect that Aristotle, when he comes to deal with 
demonstration, will make use of his insights into the nature of the 
syllogism, we shall not be disappointed—even though we have to 
wait till An. Post. A 14 to find the first important piece of theory 
that is clearly a result of the new approach. 

I am hesitant to state in full the case for the early origin of sec- 
tions like 70 a1-74 bi2, 76 a31-b34, 77 a26-35, which would involve 
much repetition of things which I have said elsewhere. May I rather 
ask my readers to keep in mind what was said above on pp. 416 about 
Aristotle’s “lecture-books”, and to consider from that point of view 
the following facts: 

(1) Certain passage in A 11 are “out of place”.24 So are whole 
“chapters” like A 8, which interrupts a coherent train of thought. In 
the case of some other chapters which resume the discussion of sub- 
jects previously treated, we are unable to account for the place where 
we read them.2? There are instances of Aristotle’s correcting him- 


*In An. Pr. B2, 53 b16, Aristotle is not taking back something that he 
has said before, The passage has some superficial similarity to 73 a6. 

* See about 77 a3 f., aro ff., Entwicklung 93 and n. 6. 

* This applies to chs. 18 and 27, the subject of which is closely connected 
with that of ch. 13 but not with those of the sections which precede or follow 
them. The same appears to be true of ch. 31, though I admit as an alterna- 
tive that ch. 33 would be a good sequel to 31 if it was Aristotle’s intention 
to distinguish true scientific knowledge (éotyun) from other mental func- 
tions. If this is true, ch. 32 interrupts the discussion. And is not ch, 8 
vw aaa connected with 7 and 9 than with any chapter in its neighbor- 
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self.22 These facts suggest that there are later “additions” in An. 
Post. A. 

(2) A type of demonstration which Aristotle recognizes and dis- 
cusses in the context of his theory of principles is much nearer to the 
Platonic diaeresis than to his syllogism. This becomes particularly 
clear in 76 bg ff. 

(3) Whereas some parts of An. Post. A evidently presuppose An. 
Pr., others ignore it. Necessity and necessary “premises”, universal 
inherence, the method of analysis, are treated as though nothing had 
been said about them in An, Pr, The theory that conclusions based 
on “universal” premises must be universal is at variance with the 
mature doctrine of An. Pr. (A 24, 41 a26; cp. An. Post. A 8). The 
refutation of a “sophistic” argument in 77 b4o ff. makes no use of 
the fact that in the second figure no conclusions follow from affirma- 
tive premises. 

(4) Whereas 76 a31 ff. restricts the scientific principles to defini- 
tions and assumptions concerning the existence of the primary en- 
tities in a scientific subject, Aristotle elsewhere (81 bio ff.; 84 big 
ff.; 88 b3) identifies the “principles” with the affirmative and negative 
premises of the syllogisms. This identification is on a level with the 
theory of An. Pr.** (As the problems connected with “negative” prin- 
ciples in A 15-17 presuppose the latter theory, I agree with Professor 
Ross about their late origin.) 

(5) The attitude to the “Ideas” is not the same throughout An. 
Post. Professor Ross’s account (264 f.) is not complete. 74 a31; 79 
a6 ff.; 81 b2 ff.; 85 a31-b3 should be added to the passages which he 
mentions, and the contrast between 77 a5 and 100 a7 should not be 
disputed away. 

It might be maintained with a certain right that for the actual 
“discovery” of the syllogism it makes little difference whether Ari- 
stotle at an early date put to paper his views about the scientific demon- 
stration and its starting points or whether he merely pondered them 
in his head. On the other hand, it is important to realize that he early 
gave his thought to these problems, and I suggest that this does 
make a difference for the origin of the syllogism. Professor Ross 


* An instance has been discussed above. On a larger scale, the same rela- 
tion exists between the beginning of ch. 3 and chs. 19-22 and between 
7 and 9 on the one hand and 32 on the other. Chs. 19-22 and 32 provide 
a fuller discussion of problems previously treated without reference to syllo- 
gistic doctrines. 

, lm 88 b7 Aristotle goes to the length of allowing évdexépevar dexai 
(“contingent principles”), which from the point of view of the much more 
rigid theory of chs. 4, 5, and 74 bs, 15, etc., would be a scandal. Ch. 30 too 
appears to be less rigid than the original. doctrine, as Aristotle here allows 


emonstrations of what happens “as a rule” (or “more often than not”, 
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admits that the first figure of the syllogism came first in Aristotle’s 
thought, and yet he thinks that Aristotle first worked out the theory 
of the dialectical syllogism, then proceeded to examine the syllogism 
as such, put down his results in An. Pr., and finally applied these 
results to the problems concerning scientific demonstration. I find 
it difficult to accept this view because the dialectical syllogisms 
in Aristotle’s Topics are in no way technical syllogisms. They do not 
reflect the structure of “Eidosketten”, have no major or minor 
premise, and neither presuppose nor point to the basic rules of the 
syllogism which are embodied in An. Pr. Every topos has its own 
structure and is perfectly self-contained.25 Thus there is nothing in 
the Topics that could turn Aristotle’s mind in the direction of the 
first figure.2® On the other hand, in dealing with mathematical 
demonstration, Aristotle was constantly up against “Eidosketten’, 
i.e., Ideas arranged in the order of decreasing extension. In fact, he 
frequently refers to relations reflecting a chain of this kind.?” Thus 


* The question suggests itself what these topoi meant to Aristotle when 
he had discovered the syllogistic figures and was satisfied that they were the 
basis of every argument. In dealing with this question I referred, amongst 
other things, to the attempts to “reduce” the topoi into the figures in which 
Aristotle’s immediate pupils are known to have a Entwicklung 
69 f.). Yet, as little was known about these efforts, I had to confine myself to 
some general remarks. In the meantime, a papyrus of the Societd Italiana di 
Papirologia has thrown light on this question, showing how reductions of 
the kind were carried out (cp. R. Philippson’s, A. Vogliano’s, and my own 
comments on the papyrus in Rivista di Filologia 1929, 495-513). 

* Professor E. Kapp (Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclopadie s.v. Syllogistik 
col, 1059-1062) draws attention to certain difficulties and problems which 
faced Aristotle in the course of his exposure of the sophistic fallacies and 
paralogisms (Soph. El.), and suggests that, by continuing to think about 
these problems, Aristotle may have been led to distinguish between those 
relations of terms which allowed syllogistic conclusions and those which 
did not. This theory has the advantage over Professor Ross’s that it indicates 
definite and concrete problems for which the syllogistic figures are a 
solution. It seems possible that the line of thought which Professor Kapp 
has pointed out and that which I stress converge in the end. I think 
it would be a mistake (especially at the present stage of research in this 
field) to lay it down as an axiom that Aristotle cannot have approached 
the technical theory of the syllogism on more than one track. 

* Cp. the beginning of A3, which refers to the problem (more fully treated 
in chs. 19-22) whether there is an infinite number of links between the 
first and the last of the chain, See further passages like 73 b32 ff., 74 a4 ff, 
75 al ff., 76 a8 ff., 32 f., 77 a1o ff., 78 a14 ff., 84 bio ff. (dealing with 
the “analytical” method). The connection of 74 a4 ff. with Plato’s theory of 
Ideas has been questioned by Professor Ross on the ground that “any 
logician might at any time have used” the chain of Forms. I am not aware 
that anyone before Plato had an insight into the genus-species relation ot 
any other relation implied in the Platonic hierarchy of Ideas, and until evi- 
dence to the contrary is produced I shall continue to regard Plato’s con- 
struction of these hierarchies as a logical discovery of the first order. There 
is evidence that the mathematicians who worked with Plato in the Academy 
were indebted to these hierarchies, which acted as a stimulus for them to try 
and find out whether things which had been proved for a lower entity might 
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I fear that by denying the early origin of the basic theories of An. 
Post. A Professor Ross deprives himself of the possibility of seeing 
the first figure grow and develop in Aristotle’s thought against the 
background of Platonic chains of Ideas. 

It would be interesting to know what kind of existence Aristotle 
ascribes to entities such as numbers, lines, odd, even, triangles, etc., 
which according to An. Post. A 10 are either assumed or proved to 
exist. I feel less certain about this subject than Professor Ross (267). 
From the passages which he mentions on pp. 264 f., and from those 
which I added above on p. 419 it appears that Aristotle takes, in 
different sections, different views of the Ideas as well as of the “uni- 
versals”. But on the basis of his procedure in other works it may be 
argued that Aristotle could theorize about “general objects” irrespec- 
tive of whether they existed or not. In the Physics Aristotle deals 
with “place”, the “void”, “time”,?® in the Meteorologica with the dry 
and moist exhalation and what happens to them (their xd), in 
his biology with classes of animals. He could not possibly proceed 
differently. Surely he regarded it as his right to deal with general 
objects both in science and in logic even though he became con- 
vinced that only individual entities could be said to “subsist”. It is 
noteworthy that, whereas for Plato metaphysics and logic coincided 
and his works and thoughts turned round the things which he assumed 
to exist, in Aristotle these lines become separated.?® In An. Pr., he 
makes general, particular, and indeterminate judgments (but not 
singular ones) the basis of the theory of the syllogism. Thus those 
asserting a connection between his logic and his Metaphysics must 
look for support in the Categories and the De Interpretatione, of 
whose genuineness we cannot be sure. But a dubious support is still 
better than none, and for the current notion that Aristotle’s logic is 
based on his science there is no evidence whatever and a good deal 
of evidence against it. 
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not be proved for the next higher one (Aristotle’s remarks in 74 a17-24 
refer to Eudoxos; a further testimony for a “Platonic” mathematician 
is provided by Proklos in Eucl. 67, 14 £. Friedlein). 

Cp. e.g. Phys. At, 208 a27 ff.; 6, 213 at2 ff.; 10; 217 a29 ff. As far as 
I know, there has been no attempt to compare Aristotle’s theories about 
scientific methods in An. Post. with the methods which he actually uses in 
works like the Physics or the Meteorologica. I hope to be able to take up 
this question before long. 

Cp. Metaph. B4, 999 224-29; 6, 1003 a13-17. The individual did become 
an object of interest in the Peripatetic school when Aristotle’s pupils turned 
to the writing of biographies, 
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PROFESSOR URBAN ON LANGUAGE 


URBAN’S book on Language and Reality falls into 

two closely related parts. The first deals with the philosophy of 
language and includes chapters on the phenomenology of language, 
linguistic validity, intelligible communication, language and logic, 
and language and cognition. The second part presents a general theory 
of symbolism, and of language as the fundamental form of symbolism, 
It includes chapters on poetry, science, and religion, as exhibiting 
specific forms of linguistic symbolism, and concludes with a discus- 
sion of the language of metaphysics and of symbolism as a meta- 
physical principle. 

The general philosophical position of the book is that already made 
familiar by Professor Urban’s previous treatises, Valuation, and The 
Intelligible World. Those already in sympathy with this position will 
find their convictions strengthened, while those who are opposed 
to Professor Urban’s transcendentalism will find in Language and 
Reality much both to ponder and to accept. | 

The central importance of linguistic theory shows itself, the author 
argues, throughout the history of European thought from Heraclitus 
to the present. The great historical controversies between idealism 
and materialism, realism and nominalism, absolutism and _ sceptical 
relativism, have all been reflected in, and drawn sustenance from, 
considerations of the nature of language and its validity. While the 
author’s brief survey of the history of linguistic theory follows to 
some extent the fuller treatment in the first volume of Cassirer’s 
great work, Die Philosophie der Symbolischen Formen, it differs in 
a way which exhibits what the reviewer considers a fundamental 
weakness of Professor Urban’s whole philosophical position. Theories 
of language are classed and contrasted as representing “high” and 
“low” evaluations of language, and this division follows the more 
general separation of the sheep from the goats as accepting or re- 
pudiating “The Great Tradition”. The history of thought thus ap- 
pears as an age-old conflict between the forces of philosophic light 
and darkness, orthodoxy and heresy, good and evil. But surely it is 
possible and far more reasonable to conceive philosophic truth to lie 
in what has been shared and inadequately grasped by both sides of 
the great historic controversies rather than to conceive it as affirmed 
by one side and blindly denied by the other. The sophists, the ma- 
terialists, the nominalists, and the empiricists, can hardly have been 
mere destructive forces, nor have functioned merely as inciters to 
reformulation of the truth possessed by their opponents. Probably 


* Language and Reality: The Philosophy of Language and the Principles of 
Symbolism. By William Marshall Urban. (The Library of Philosophy.) 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 19309. 
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Professor Urban would not deny this, but his treatment reflects no 
recognition of it. 

At the present time, it is maintained, there are still two alterna- 
tive and opposed views of language: either it is a God-given hand- 
maid of reason, or a mere form of animal behavior, a complication 
of “the calls and cries of the forest”. The first view corresponds to 
the position of idealism and transcendentalism, and the second is the 
naturalistic view held by positivists and behaviorists. 

It is easy for Professor Urban to maintain that truth lies exclu- 
sively on the side of idealism because of the very narrow and simpliste 
terms to which he reduces all naturalism. If naturalism in “any in- 
telligible and unambiguous sense” must hold that nature is reducible 
to material elements, that man is a “part” of nature and as such ade- 
quately interpreted in mechanistic terms, or that language is merely 
a “complication” of animal cries and not a purely human activity, 
then assuredly one is justified in dismissing it as unworthy serious 
consideration. It is significant that there is no mention whatever of 
George Herbert Mead’s naturalistic theories of language. Professor 
Dewey is frequently cited for criticism, but there is no real consid- 
eration of what I would consider essential and significant aspects of 
his philosophy, and the same is to be said of the treatment of my own 
professedly psychological work on speech. Presumably most advo- 
cates of philosophical naturalism would find it as hard to define their 
position as do Professor Urban and most idealists to define their 
idealism. All naturalists would indeed deny that there is any such 
dualism between man and the rest of nature as Professor Urban 
seems to hold. But many, at least, would insist that the fundamental 
continuity of man and nature is not to be found in any reduction of 
human activities to terms derived from the inorganic, or even to those 
adequate to merely animal behavior. Their problem is so to conceive 
nature as to include within it all that is distinctively human, and they 
might well agree that this involves what the author calls a “mould- 
ing” of conceptual terms. Just because naturalism maintains as per- 
haps its most fundamental thesis that time and change are real and 
not merely phenomenal, it is essentially committed to the doctrine 
that the new is continuous with the old and yet different from it, and 
so not “reducible” to it. The classic metaphysical dictum, Ex nihilo 
nihil fit et ex minimo maximum non fit, so often cited by Professor Ur- 
ban, is not to be taken as expressing any “literal” metaphysical truth, as 
he should himself agree. One may hold with him that language is in- 
deed “a purely human activity’ and fundamentally different from 
animal cries, and yet that it, like all that peculiarly characterizes man, 
must be interpreted by philosophy as manifesting an essential con- 
tinuity with animal nature. Nor does such a claim imply any denial 
of the indispensable value of phenomenological analysis. I would 
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agree with Professor Urban that naturalism implies a metaphysic 
which, like all metaphysic, can be expressed only symbolically. Taken 
literally, as Professor Urban seems to take it, it is indeed false—but 
so is any idealistic metaphysic. 

There is another sense, however, in which one may agree with 
Professor Urban in regard to the essential limitations of any natural- 
ism. In treating communication or knowing as natural events, natu- 
ralism is regarding them externally, as objects. Idealism, however, 
regards them from within, and uses another method, that of critical 
epistemology. It asks with Professor Urban: what am I presupposing 
when I use language to communicate with you? Or, more generally: 
what is presupposed in the enterprise of thinking? Professor Urban 
is surely right in his insistence that philosophy must use this method 
and continue to ask such questions as these. But the answers it finds 
to such questions, e.g., that intelligible communication presupposes (as 
“co-implicates”) a community of “selves” as distinct from “things”, 
themselves set fresh problems to ontology which can only be solved 
in terms consistent with the just claims of naturalism. Philosophy is 
essentially dialectical, and must eternally seek to reconcile the claims 
of both naturalism and idealism. 

It is impossible in the scope of this discussion to do justice to the 
richness and complexity of Professor Urban’s detailed discussion of 
linguistic theory. The central problem of a philosophy of language, 
he holds, is that of meaning. Linguistic meaning must be distinguished 
from the “adherent” meaning of things which serves merely as a cue 
to behavior. Words have meaning in that they (a) indicate an ob- 
ject, (b) evoke feeling, and (c) represent a detachable quality or 
character. Linguistic meaning (which alone can be “understood”) 
is further distinguishable from the adherent meaning of things in 
that it is not reducible to a relation of sign to thing (dyadic) but 
essentially involves a speaker, a person spoken to, and the object, 
and is thus triadic. Communication is thus found to be integral to 
language as meaningful. 

All language is intrinsically expressive of what is intuitively ap- 
prehended. The identity of intuition and expression (derived from 
Croce) is, the author states, “viewed from every angle, the most im- 
portant thesis, perhaps, of our entire philosophy of language” (347). 
Professor Urban does not mean that every intuition is identical with 
one and only one form of expression (since translation is possible), 
but rather that the act of expression is essential to the act of intui- 
tion. Language is thus in a sense “creative of meanings”. It enters 
into and determines all human perception. Furthermore, since expres- 
sion is bound up with communication, intuition is possible only to a 
being who, like man, is a self only through his community with other 


rh 
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selves. Professor Urban would deny any real agreement of this posi- 
tion with that of Mead and Dewey, since the latter conceive the self 
as a temporal development, while he maintains that the unity of minds 
(whether conceived as an “all-embracing mind” or an “over-indi- 
vidual society of minds” 255) is metempirical and transcendental. 
The use made of intuition is one of the most suggestive and also 
one of the most confusing features of the whole treatment of lan- 
guage. While intuition is taken to be primarily sensuous, it is also 
used to include the immediate apprehension of many forms of non- 
sensuous content. All language contains an intuitive element, it is 
insisted, and is intrinsically expressive. The primary form of this is 
held to be onomatopoeia, which is common to all languages, and 
without reliance on which conventional language would be impos- 
sible. As an example of such cnomatopoeia the author cites the use 


_ of reduplication by the Botocudos (ouatou-ou-ou-ou, ocean; ouatou, 


stream). This is confusing, not merely because of the unusual exten- 
sion of the term, onomatopoeia, but because the significance of re- 
duplication actually varies with different languages and is thus itself 
culturally determined. If these varying uses of reduplication are in- 
tuitive, or “intrinsically expressive”, then there is no such opposition 
or distinction between the intuitive and conventional features of lan- 
guage as the author sometimes seems to imply. Actually, it may be 
observed, the conventions of language can serve effectively only so 
far as they acquire an ‘intuitive’ status, i.e., possess for the user an 
immediate expressiveness. Professor Urban would not, I think, wish 
to deny this, but he does not distinguish such conventionally acquired 
intuitive status from the primordial expressiveness of those few non- 
metaphorical (“self-authenticating”) elements he assumes as the 
necessary basis for all convention (174). If language passes from 
copy to analogy to symbol, as is repeatedly asserted, it must have a 
genetic source in utterances whose intrinsic expressiveness is uni- 
versal. But, it may be objected, even if such utterances are identifiable 
outside language (cries of joy, fear, etc.) it is very doubtful whether 
any are incorporated as words or other linguistic elements. Moreover, 
on the author’s own excellent theory, they could not express “mean- 
ing” since the meaning of any word is dependent on the context, or 
universe of discourse, in which it is used. 

It is to the intrinsic expressiveness of words, it is further argued, 
that metaphor is due, the “endless naming” which constitutes the 
“life of language”. Words are indicative in that they denote an ob- 
ject; they are representative in that they connote both the qualities 
or properties essential to logical classification, and the “vital” (erlebte) 
qualities and values which are intuitively apprehended. The “irrele- 
vance” of poetry arises from its use of metaphor to express this dis- 
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tinctive intuitive content. It is through such intrinsically expressive 
metaphor that our passage from the sensuous to the non-sensuous 
is explained. In evoking such “vital” qualities language is not merely 
arousing emotion, as certain theorists hold, but is representing and 
communicating objective characters of reality. Not only poetry, but 
all language, rests upon such intuition; in particular, it is urged that 
it is only through the “mutual acknowledgment of values” that com- 
munication is possible. This argument contains much profound truth, 
but here again a further analysis of the functions of intuition is to 
be desired. For the intuitive significance of metaphors is largely de- 
termined by the particular culture and is relative to it, whereas the 
very existence of a culture with its conventions is assumed to depend 
upon the intuition and mutual acknowledgment of values transcendent 
of it. Intuition as it operates within the limits of a culture, and in- 
tuition as the means of transcending the relativity of cultural de- 
termination, need clearer discrimination than I am able to discover, 
even in Professor Urban’s suggestive discussion of the problems of 
translation (Appendix II). 

The same need is again evident in the treatment of the problems 
of so-called “universal grammar”. Although, as the author points 
out, linguistic research has shown the great variability of grammatical 
categories, and, in particular, of the parts of speech distinguished in 
different language-families, he recognizes that there is in some sense 
an @ priori form essential to language and underlying the diversity 
of grammatical structure. This universal form, which is representative 
of aspects of reality, is intuitively apprehended and expressed by 
(although not copied in) the grammatical structure. I, for one, am 
in hearty agreement with this (although I find that too little attention 
is paid to the philosophic significance of linguistic structure). But 
it is to be noted that here again what is intuited is identified with 
what lies back of all language and is found variously expressed by 
all languages. Thus all languages have the subject-predicate form of 
discourse and distinguish parts of speech. Yet these are not common 
elements in the sense that one-to-one correspondence can be set up be- 
tween the grammatical categories of different languages, any more 
than such correspondence obtains for vocabularies. What is really com- 
mon, it would seem, is ‘meta-linguistic’ and can be expressed only in- 
directly and hence variously. So far as this is so, there can hardly 
be any simple identity of intuition and expression. Despite the author’s 
recognition of the relativity of grammatical categories as such (and 
the lack of agreement among philologists) he finally concludes (fol- 
lowing Amman) that the noun, the verb, and the adjective, are the 
three essential parts of speech found in all languages. Each of these, 
he holds, expresses a basic intuition: the noun, ideal unity and in- 
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dividuality; the verb, activity; and the adjective, “vital” quality or 
value. Surely there are difficulties here both for linguistics and for 
metaphysics. One may question in particular whether the use the 
author makes of this doctrine to support his own version of substance 
metaphysics is not unduly dogmatic. 

The thesis of the identity of intuition and expression is central for 
the treatment of symbolism in Part II and serves to unite this to the 
theory of language so far considered. A symbol, the author holds, 
differs from a sign in that it is expressive as well as indicative; it 
differs from a picture in that it has a dual reference and is not merely 
a copy. The sign and the picture both differ from the symbol in that 
one looks directly through them to their objects, whereas one must 
apprehend the symbol both for what it is, or directly represents, and 
for what it symbolizes. All language, like art, is a form of symbolism 
in so far as “intuitive elements function for the non-intuitive, or 
conceptual” (413). Thus a pictured lion is a symbol for courage. And 
the word ‘courage’ would be symbolic if it still kept alive its original 
reference to heart (coeur). But while the symbol is essentially intui- 
tive and depends for its significance upon a similarity to what it 
represents, this similarity is not that of sensuous likeness, but rather, 
as Kant pointed out, upon “a similarity in the way of reflecting on 
the two things; a common rule of operation” (409). [The quotation 
from Kant cited by the author is from the Critique of Judgment, B, 
248-9. ] 

The symbol thus operates to unite two contexts or universes of dis- 
course, while the logical concept as such is confined to a single con- 
text ideally fixed by definition. Since living thought can no more be 
confined within a limited realm insulated from the rest of the uni- 
verse than can a physical machine, symbolism is necessary and in- 
escapable. 

Positivistic theory is criticized because it fails to recognize the 
dual nature of the symbol which is essential to its function of media- 
tion. The negative element integral to the symbol (distortion in art) 
when treated logically, as it is by the positivists, reduces to the mean- 
inglessness of the self-contradictory. Interpreted literally, the state 
is not a living being, God is not a father, nor does a magnet deter- 
mine a field of lines of force. It is held to be the “paradox of sym- 
bolism” that symbols demand interpretation through expansion in 
literal terms, and that such expansion tends to defeat the end of 
symbolic expression. By “literal” terms the author here means terms 
appropriate to the non-sensuous context as such, e.g., the purely ab- 
Stract terms of science. Elsewhere “literal” terms seem to be those 
appropriate to the sensuously observable (544), or those “confined 
to the ‘physical’ context” (723). There is a certain confusion here 
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which is not cleared up by the author’s recognition that there is only 
a relative distinction between the literal and the symbolic, and that 
there is no purely literal expression. The difficulty might be avoided 
if literal terms were defined as those properly confined to a limited 
universe of discourse (of which the pure case would be the terms of 
formal logic) and symbolic terms as those whose reference transcends 
the limits of a single context, and which accordingly are not sus- 
ceptible of exhaustive definition. This would be in conformity with 
Professor Urban’s just contention that all living language has a sym- 
bolic element, and that the language of miscalled “symbolic” logic 
ceases to “say anything” in so far as it approaches its ideal limit. On 
the other hand, if the terms of science could be expanded into the 
literal terms of an impossible pure sensuous immediacy, or sense- 
data, they would equally lose all sense. 

Symbolism is not confined to language, but is recognized as equally 
essential to all forms of intelligence or expressions of “spirit”. Art 
is symbolic in the degree to which it departs from so-called repre- 
sentative realism and is expressive of a deeper reality. The negative 
element essential to all symbolism appears here as distortion. I would 
point out that distortion, instead of being a departure from a copy, 
or imitation, is more adequately conceived as a departure from the 
conventionally fixed. A literal copy is no more possible to art than 
to language. Art is born in a departure from the commonsense tra- 
ditionalism of everyday perception, and it lives in the fresh insights 
it expresses through a continuous departure from the conventionalism 
it constantly establishes in its course. For art, as a form of com- 
munication, also must function within a universe of discourse con- 
ventionally determined by mutual acknowledgment. This is suggested, 
however, rather as what is implied in Professor Urban’s position than 
as what is explicitly stated by him. 

I find a confusion in the author’s tendency, on the one hand, to 
identify the sensuously perceptible with the physical, and, on the 
other hand, to assume that the sensuous may be imitated, or copied, 
while the non-sensuous can be expressed only symbolically. That per- 
ception, or sensuous intuition, apprehends the physical, and is limited 
to this, is a widespread doctrine which I believe has greatly vitiated 
epistemological theory. Professor Urban virtually denies this doctrine 
in his frequent assertions that perception is itself determined by lan- 
guage, and that the physical world is a construction, as well as by his 
repudiation of the claim that the physical is a “privileged context”. 
But it is not clear how these denials are to be reconciled with the 
doctrine that language passes from imitation to analogy to symbol 
(taken from Cassirer), and that all words are in their origin physical 
and have a physical reference (345), and that the course of language 
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is from the physical to the spiritual. The difficulty is especially acute in 
his use of “physical” to apply to the environment “which no one 
doubts” is “independent of us”, and at the same time to a context of 
discourse largely “constructed”. Surely the reality necessarily pre- 
supposed in all thought and referred to in all language, and which is 
therefore the object of metaphysics, is not physical, but rather what 
is at once spiritual and physical and more than either. Nor is the 
physical to be identified with what is sensuously perceptible, since it 
is only for conception that the physical is distinguished as such; and 
since gayety and sadness, or the friendliness of a smile, for instance, 
are perceived as directly as its curves. If Professor Urban is right, as 
he surely is, that language is determinative of perception, then what 
is perceptible may vary with culture, and include far more than is 
ordinarily supposed. If this be true, then empiricism would be freed 
from the narrow and rigid limits ascribed to it traditionally—and by 
Professor Urban. 

All forms of symbolism, it is further argued, imply a metaphysic. 
A complete and adequate interpretation of the symbols of art and 
science, poetry and religion, would be possible only in metaphysical 
language. For metaphysical discourse is precisely that belonging to 
the widest, all-embracing context. Only metaphysics can say what 
religion really has to say, for it is only psychologically and not episte- 
mologically that religion differs from metaphysics, Yet, paradoxically, 
the language of metaphysics is itself essentially symbolic. The sym- 
bolism of all other languages may, the author holds, be expanded in 
literal terms, at least to some extent. But the language of metaphysics, 
if I understand him, is wholly and completely symbolic, and radically 
incapable of such literal expansion. Metaphysical propositions are held 
to be peculiarly characterized by the fact that their subjects, e.g., God, 
spirit, are transcendent, belong to the all-inclusive context, while the 
predicates must be taken from some empirical and restricted context. 
Hence, like the representations of art, they must be distorted, or 
“moulded”, to express the transcendent meaning intended. From this 
it follows that no system of metaphysics can be wholly consistent, since 
consistency can belong only to a logical system ideally confined to a 
limited universe of discourse. With this I would agree, with the re- 
servation that value itself is no more absolutely (or literally) ascriba- 
ble to reality than is, e.g., conformity to universal law. 

The argument of the work as a whoie would be strengthened if more 
attention had been paid to the larger structure of language and of other 
symbolic forms. Attention is centered on the parts of speech and their 
significance to the neglect of the subject-predicate form of discourse; 
and there is no discussion whatever of such kinds of sentence as the 
command and the question, of assertion and denial, or of dialogue and 
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conversation. Yet these belong to living speech and are highly impor- 
tant in their bearing on the distinction between dramatic and logical 
discourse, emphasized by the author. Again, poetry is not adequately 
characterized by its use of metaphor. The symbolic meaning of poetry 
is surely as much expressed in the form of its larger structure as in its 
words and phrases. Poetry is, of course, not necessarily verse, but 
when it is verse the pattern of sonnet or ode is essential to its aesthetic 
meaning, and so also is the pattern of free verse. Conceptual thought 
is to be as significantly contrasted with poetry by its logical structure, 
its form of discourse, as it is by its use of definable terms. Yet it is 
only with respect to the latter that the author makes the contrast. If 
the proposition is the unit of conceptual discourse, the logical pattern 
of argumentation is constitutive of it. Consideration of this fact 
(which Professor Urban would not for a moment wish to deny) seems 
to me to have great importance for any theory of the nature of meta- 
physics. For metaphysics, no more than science or poetry, is reducible 
to a series or set of propositions or sentences. Metaphysical discourse 
is essentially organized, and in some sense presents a system. Yet a 
metaphysical system cannot be set forth more geometrico, as a de- 
ductive logical system. This is not simply because its terms have an 
intuitive connotation lacking in the terms of logical language. Its very 
structure is symbolic, and, like all symbolic form, contains an essential 
negative element. In short philosophical thought and discourse, as dis- 
tinguished from logical thought and discourse, is essentially dialectical. 
Plato’s philosophy could only be expressed in a series of separate 
dialogues which, like a musical composition, present and represent a 
recurrent set of themes, never wholly reconcilable in logical fashion. 
And if another philosopher, like Aristotle or Hegel, would present a 
system in a stricter sense, this must be accomplished in a set of sepa- 
rate, if interrelated, treatises, each with its own subject and mode of 
approach, and actually no more completely consistent with one another 
than Plato’s dialogues. Yet to hold this is not to take refuge in philo- 
sophic mysticism (although it does recognize a truth in such mysti- 
cism); for all philosophic thought, like all thought, must remain 
dependent upon logical form, even as art must remain dependent on 
convention. 

Space forbids the discussion of the many other important topics 
included in the sweep of the author’s treatment, e.g., universals, veri- 
fication, the relation of meaning and truth, etc. What he has to say 
on these, as well as on other more specific points, is worth the most 
serious consideration. 

The book is hard reading and might have been easier if the writing 
were less prolix and repetitious. A brief inspection of the index dis- 
closed some omissions (¢e.g., Stein, L., p. 143, 146), and inaccuracies 
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(e.g., Reid, L. A., p. 449). Attention must also be called to a more 
serious sort of carelessness in the use made of passages from other 
writers. One would not suppose, for instance, from the footnote re- 
ference to Willis, The Philosophy of Speech, on page 112, that the 
passage is almost an exact quotation, nor, from the footnote reference 
on page 117, that the text again contains a quotation from another 
work, A still more noteworthy case of carelessness (for it is nothing 
more) appears in Appendix I, B, where a general footnote reference 
to the same work fails to indicate that nearly two paragraphs (in- 
cluding a reference to Sapir) have been reproduced with scarcely 
a verbal change. 


Grace A, pE LAGUNA 
Bryn Mawr 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE UNITY OF SCIENCE! 


“4 phe NEURATH: Unified Science as Encyclopedic Integration. 
This article, the first of the /nternational Encyclopedia of Uni- 
fied Science, is apparently intended to be an introduction to this work, 
and to explain its purpose. The spirit of the Encyclopedia, the reader 
is told, is opposed to the formulation of philosophic systems, these 
being necessarily limited in their scientific scope because they focus 
attention upon specific groups of ideas, designed to elucidate small 
sets of selected facts. Unification of science, the author holds, is not 
likely to be achieved by systematic philosophers; the best promise of 
attaining this goal is held by a movement similar to that which gene- 
rated the famous French Encyclopédie in D’Alembert’s time. It is 
from this movement that the work under discussion takes its inspira- 
tion. The results of the various sciences are to be stated by experts in 
these fields, and through their collaboration the maximum amount of 
unification will eventuate. 

For “Encyclopedism” denies the existence of a superscience embrac- 
ing all sciences; it maintains that there can be no pseudo-rationalistic 
anticipation of the system of science, which may never be found. 
Encyclopedism sets itself the sole purpose of an empirical integration 
of the sciences, being very careful in this aspiration to avoid ac- 
ceptance of methodological or metaphysical restrictions which might 
some day hamper the free development of science. At this stage one 


* The International Encyclopedia of Unified Science. Vol. I, No, 1: 
Encyclopedia and Unified Science. By Otto Neurath, Niels Bohr, John 
Dewey, Bertrand Russell, Rudolf Carnap, Charles W. Morris. Pp. viii, 
76. Vol. I, No. 5: Procedures of Empirical Science. By Victor F. Len- 
zen. Pp. vii, 59. Vol. I, No. 6: Principles of the Theory of Probability. 
ee Nagel. Pp. vii, 80. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
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begins to wonder about the novelty of such an undertaking, or even the ; 
need of it, for no doubt the material for such an encyclopedia, per- 1 
vaded by this particular spirit, is already at hand. It could easily be ' 
collated from the various handbooks in which experts describe the 
achievements of the various sciences. This surmise, however, is amiss; 
closer inspection of Neurath’s program clearly indicates, and of course 
the subsequent articles corroborate the fact, that the Encyclopedia is 
intended to be more (this reader would prefer to say “less”) than an 
objective collation of the results of the sciences; it is to possess also | 
a definite philosophical flavor: that of logical positivism. 
Part of the article is a review of the history of logical empiricism 
with its chief emphasis on positivism, a movement which finally 
culminates in the present form of logical positivism, developed chiefly 
. by Carnap in conjunction with Neurath. As to specific views: the 
author characterizes empirical science as a mosaic rather than a self- 
consistent whole—a statement which is undoubtedly true but perhaps | 
unfortunate because it fails to appreciate the striving for synthetic 
‘unity that animates every progressive science. In discussing “logico- 
empirical integration” of the mosaic pattern of science Neurath makes 
a statement which has puzzled this reader greatly. Ability to accept, 
or at least understand, its import seems to be a requisite for an appre- 
ciation of Neurath’s writing. It runs: “one finds rationalism (as a 
quality of our experience), as it were, empirically”, a conclusion which 
is thenceforth stereotyped into the phrase “empirical rationalism”. 
Encyclopedism is to be a foe of metaphysical speculation; as such 
it must be sceptical, we are told, of precise predictions, indeed even of 
precise scientific statements. Thus it must tolerate a certain amount 
of vagueness. This is a point of view which scientists will very much 
deplore, for it is in the process of making theories and experiments 
more precise that most important discoveries were born. Nothing is 
gained in this connection if reference is made to the words of so 
eminent an authority as Bohr, who once did say that “the law of 
complementarity is valid also for fruitfulness and clearness of scien- 
tific theories”, For every physicist knows that the principle of com- 
plementarity proposed by Bohr is in no sense an excuse for vagueness, 
that quantum-theory is, in its domain, superior to classical theory 
because it allows physical states to be defined more precisely (in terms 
of different variables, to be sure) than classical theory is capable of 
doing. If the complementarity-principle in its verbal form is elevated 
to the status of a philosophical principle it becomes a menace to 
philosophy. 
The last section of the article under review deals with the proposed 
structure of the encyclopedia. It is to be that of an onion. Its heart 
will be composed of two volumes, entitled “Foundations of the Unity 
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of Science”. The first layer, inclosing the heart, will be a number of 
yolumes dealing with the problems of systematization in special sci- 
ences. The outer layers are to deal with more specific problems of 
scientific interest. Why the onion was chosen, rather than a two- 
dimensional plan, to typify the structure of this undertaking is not 
altogether clear. It would seem that a set of concentric circles would 
have done as well. A certain group of contributors, chosen on the basis 
of competence and attitude (logical positivist), would form the inner 
circle. These would be surrounded by circles of authors whose sym- 
pathy with the philosophic nucleus of the movement is not altogether 
assured, and finally by scientists and philosophers of all descriptions. 
I offer this supplementary impressionistic analysis of the encyclo- 
pedia’s structure for what it is worth and beg Professor Neurath’s 
indulgence if it be inadequate. 

NIELS BOHR: Analysis and Synthesis in Science. A brief note 
commenting on the fundamental unity of the sciences, brought about 
by a growing recognition of the inseparability of epistemological and 
psychological analysis. (/.e., one cannot gain knowledge of nature 
without impressing upon it subjective elements of his own.) 

JOHN DEWEY: Unity of Science as a Social Problem. With great 
clarity and directness, this article calls attention to some of the larger 
issues surrounding the Unity-of-Science movement. 

First, Dewey discusses the meaning of scientific method. If taken 
in a very narrow sense the existence of such a method may well be 
questioned, for it is true that the experimental procedures in the 
various sciences are quite divergent. But there is a scientific method, 
or rather attitude, in a wider sense: “On its negative side, it is freedom 
from control by routine, prejudice, dogma, unexamined tradition, 
sheer self-interest. Positively, it is the will to inquire, to examine, to 
discriminate, to draw conclusions only on the basis of evidence.” Sci- 
entific attitude it not limited to accredited scientists, but extends to 
men in all walks of life. 

Unity of science has two aspects: (a) synthetic unity of the attain- 
ments of the individual sciences, a goal which has not yet been 
achieved; (b) unity and universality of scientific attitude, as above 
defined. It is the latter, a social problem, in which Dewey is particu- 
larly interested, and he deems it of special urgency today, when anti- 
scientific forces have harnessed technical science for the destruction 
of the scientific attitude. Thus it should be the earnest endeavor of 
the Unity-of-Science movement to fling far and wide the seeds of 
intelligent and reasonable judgment. 

The latter part of the article contains practical suggestions for the 
attainment of a universal scientific attitude. They have to do with the 
education of youth. Present educational methods, Dewey feels, stand 
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in need of improvement in three respects. First, science has not yet 
affected the early, most impressionable years in the training of ele- 
mentary pupils. Second, sciences are taught as bodies of subject-matter 
along with numerous other non-scientific subjects; what should be 
done is to present a scientific approach to all subjects. Finally, higher 
training is frequently such as to produce men of highly specialized 
accomplishments in a given field, and yet these same men are some- 
times indifferent to an application of the scientific attitude in fields 
that lie outside their own special calling —These educational questions 
must not be overlooked by the Unity-of-Science movement. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL: On the Importance of Logical Form. The 
author enumerates some interesting examples chosen from the em- 
pirical sciences to illustrate the usefulness of modern logic. 

RUDOLF CARNAP: Logical Foundations of the Unity of Science, 
The paper is an interesting restatement of the principles of logical 
positivism with particular emphasis upon the manner in which this 
type of analytical approach can achieve unification of the sciences. 
Among the various ways in which scientific activity and scientific 
results can be studied, Carnap and his followers arbitrarily select an 
analysis of scientific language. A given science is taken to be equiva- 
lent to a body of sentences or statements. This postulate, once ac- 
cepted, reduces a complicated set of problems to simpler linguistic 
counterparts and promises answers to questions which have hitherto 
baffled philosophical inquiry. While the utility of this procedure, i.e. 
replacing science by sentences, concepts by words, introspective recog- 
nitions by statements of results, is undeniable, logical positivism gives 
no fundamental justification for it; it adopts the method as a basic 
heuristic device. Indeed it would probably answer this criticism by 
the assertion that in this particular sentence lingo got itself tied into 
incomprehensible knots. But however this may be, it is precisely at 
this point, at the contact between language and meaning, that nu- 
merous philosophical problems arise in which Carnap and his followers 
are not interested. 

Having thus reduced science to the language of science, the field is 
clear for analysis. If this analysis is restricted to the forms of the 
linguistic expressions involved, without regard for their meaning, 
that is, to the way in which they are constructed out of words, it is 
called formal and gives rise to formal logic or, as Carnap prefers to 
call .it, logical syntax. To the uninitiated it is always a matter of 
surprise why the result of such an analysis should be so much more 
than it has been throughout the ages, namely grammar. Leaving cri- 
ticism aside: formal logic is regarded as part of syntax by Carnap 
and his followers——The second type of investigation, which goes 
beyond the purely formal analysis by taking into account the designate 
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of the elements of language, is called semantics. To this field belong 
questions of ambiguity, synonymity, and the like. 

The term language of science, so freely used hitherto, requires 
definition. It refers to that part of the language “which contains all 
statements used for scientific purposes and in daily life”. It is seen to 
be used in its widest sense, excluding only questions, commands, emo- 
tional expressions, and certain phrases termed unscientific. The lan- 
guage used in the physical sciences, together with logico-mathematical 
terms, is called the physical language. Since Carnap chooses the name 
“biology” for all those special branches of science which are not 
physical, the scientific terms which are used in biology in addition to 
logico-mathematical and physical terms (these of course have wide 
usage in biology as well) are called biological terms. From another 
point of view it is possible to divide scientific language into two parts: 
that which is used on a prescientific level in everyday discourse, and 
the more strictly scientific terms. The prescientific language used in 
the physical sciences is called the thing-language; it contains words 
denoting matters of common experience like hot, green, water, tree, 
transparent, flexible, etc. 

An important point of Carnap’s philosophy is his proof of the “re- 
ducibility” of all terms of the scientific language to terms of the thing- 
language. One term can be reduced to one or several others if it can 
be defined with their use, or if it can be indirectly explained with the 
aid of the latter. Thus, for instance, a statement of the conditions 
under which a property denoted by a term may be determined as posi- 
tively present is a reduction of that term. An “operational definition” 
of a physical quantity, like magnetic-field strength, is a reduction in 
Carnap’s sense. On the basis of these considerations the proof of the 
reducibility of all scientific terms to terms of the thing-language is not 
difficult. It follows from the proposition that, speaking now in more 
familiar parlance, all scientific concepts must ultimately refer to im- 
mediate observation (sensory experience). The extent to which this 
proposition may be denied—and there are perhaps certain grounds to 
be found in some of the abstract theories of modern physics on which 
it may be questioned—is also the extent to which the reduction-proof 
fails. In the article considerable effort is spent in showing that such 
terms as anger, defined introspectively (awareness of anger without 
accompanying physiological symptoms), can, if used meaningfully at 
all, be reduced to terms of the thing-language. 

Attention is finally given to the question of the unity of laws in 
the various branches of science. Here the answer is reached that such 
unity is at present non-existent, for clearly the laws of biology are 
not derivable from those of chemistry or physics, and the gap between 
socalled laws of economics and laws of the physical sciences is greater 
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still. Not even all the laws of physics form one coherent whole, 
Whether present scientific development tends toward greater unity or 
disunity of laws is difficult to say. 

There is, however, a kind of unity which pervades all sciences: it 
is the unity of langauge. The physical thing-language, as was pointed 
out, forms a common reduction-basis for the terms of all branches 
of science, This, Carnap feels, is a chief source of the usefulness of 
scientific knowledge. For practical problems usually involve elements 
from several different fields of scientific knowledge; their solution is 
possible because of the common linguistic basis of these different fields. 

CHARLES Ww. MoRRIS: Scientific Empiricism. The article is on 
the whole an exposition of the author’s own philosophy, for which he 
has chosen the name “scientific empiricism”. It begins by tracing 
historically the union of rationalism and empiricism. This union, as 
achieved in Newton, had to be supplemented by two later developments 
in order to produce the analytical philosophy acceptable to Morris: 
(1) logical positivism as represented primarily by the Viennese circle 
and its sympathizers, (2) a novel type of pragmatism which Morris 
himself has chiefly contributed. 

In conformity with these considerations, unity of science can be 
achieved by maintaining a threefold aim. First, it is necessary to con- 
duct a formal analysis of the “linguistic residue” of the scientists’ 
activities, to examine the sentences of the various sciences (logical 
syntax; cf. the above discussion of Carnap’s article). Second, the 
relations between the words and their meanings must be studied, as it 
is done in semantics. Finally, and this seems to be the main point of 
the article under discussion, a clarification is necessary of the relation 
of signs to scientists, that is, a pragmatical investigation of the lan- 
guage of science. When these three aims have been reached, there 
will have been created a new structure, called metascience; and the 
Encyclopedia is to be instrumental in this task. 

ERNEST NAGEL: Principles of the Theory of Probability. Nagel’s 
monograph is a skillful presentation of the logical elements of the 
probability calculus and a competent survey of the philosophical 
problems surrounding its applications. It starts with a review of the 
historical development of notions which are involved in modern for- 
mulations of the calculus, and then lays the foundation for an under- 
standing of some of the quantitative aspects of the theory. Although 
the discourse is on the whole non-technical, sufficient precise informa- 
tion is given to prevent it from being vague. 

Greatest attention is given to the frequency interpretation of the 
meaning of probability, because, as the author rightly contends, it is 
the one successfully applicable in scientific practice. The restrictions 
entailed by a given point of view are always of considerable peda- 
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gogical importance; it is thus gratifying to note, at the end of an 
exposition of this particular formulation of the theory, a clear state- 
ment of the conditions under which the frequency concept has mean- 
ing. There is one section designed to acquaint the reader with a few 
elementary theorems of the calculus; it goes as far as proving and 
explaining Bayes’s theorem. This is a commendable choice, for it 
gives the author an opportunity to expose some of the logical crimes 
which have been committed in the name of this harmless proposition. 
With respect to the much discussed shortcomings of the frequency 
point of view, particularly the consistency of the limit definition, the 
precise formulation of randomness, and the constructibility of statis- 
tical aggregates, Nagel entertains somewhat greater optimism than 
is held by some other students of the subject; but these matters are 
all given due consideration. Interesting to the present writer was the 
systematic and rather complete list of possibilities for formally in- 
terpreting the meaning of probability to be found on pp. 41 and 42. 
In the further discussion of non-frequency interpretations of proba- 
bility statements, most space is given to Laplace’s definition and its 
well known faults. As an example of the various attempts to construe 
probability as a unique logical relation between propositions that of 
Keynes is examined in some detail. The verdict is the same as that 
reached by most students who approach the slippery field of “proba- 
bility as a calculus of propositions” from any one of the exact sciences: 
the attempt is unsatisfactory. The various claims which are seeking 
to reduce the probability calculus to a form of many-valued logics are 
treated with brevity, as seems indeed commensurate with their im- 
portance at present. 
_ The final section of the monograph is devoted to the unsettled 
problems of general methodology connected with the issues at hand. 
One of the author’s chief concerns is with the fact that probability 
statements, unlike other scientific propositions, including universal 
ones, can neither be confirmed nor disconfirmed by a finite number of 
observations, He gives a number of good arguments to mitigate the 
effects of this apparently disastrous observation, among which he 
might perhaps have included the following. The circumstance that a 
finite number of observations cannot verify a probability prediction 
is, of course, the exact counterpart of the impossibility of determining 
the elementary probabilities, entering into the prediction, by means 
of a finite number of observations. Now every scientific scheme of 
predictién maintains a certain symmetry or correlation between the 
exactness of the knowledge entering into the prediction and that im- 
plied in it. In a probability statement the possible error “fed into” the 
analysis is in fact unlimited, hence that entailed in the prediction 
should be unlimited also. A lack of symmetry in this connection would 
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be seriously disturbing. Practically, of course, such uncertainties are 
rarely serious, for it is generally not the possible error (which may be 
infinite) but the probable error or some equivalent (which is usually 
finite) that is of importance. Furthermore, the common assertion that 
a universal proposition, while incapable of confirmation, can be dis- 
confirmed even by a single observation (in contradistinction to a 
probability statement) is true, to be sure, but not without an important 
qualification: the observation by which we hope to disconfirm a 
proposition may happen to be confirmatory; the one event which 
allows us to deny the proposition may come at the end of a long chain 
of others; it is not of our choosing. Perhaps the gap between proba- 
bility statements and others is not quite as deep as it appears. 

The last section of this generally well proportioned monograph 
seems excessively burdened by a criticism—well aimed and sup- 
portable in all details—of Reichenbach’s formulation of the probability 
calculus involving the rather uninteresting question of the “probability 
of theories”, for no scientist ever uses that phrase except in a loose 
and qualitative way. One might feel, in laying aside the article, that a 
view of probability which seems to be gaining ground at present, 
chiefly among mathematicians, should have been given a little more 
prominence. I am referring to the attitude of Kolmogoroff, Cramér 
and others who have shown that the entire syntactical apparatus of 
the subject can be derived from the theory of additive point-sets, 
without any semantic or pragmatic considerations such as those which 
encumber most frequency theories. Roughly speaking, it is then pos- 
sible to regard the calculus as an idealized formalism reared con- 
sistently without reference to applications, to be applied to experience 
when practicable—in the same sense in which geometrical formulae 
are used in connection with the objects of our experience when con- 
ditions are suitable. 

VICTOR F. LENZEN: Procedures of Empirical Science. This article 
is best characterized, perhaps, as a brief introduction to the phi- 
losophy of science, written from the point of view of a scientific 
realist who has acquired the outlook of logical positivism. Emphasis 
is predominantly on physics, in conformity with the author’s frequent 
reference to Carnap’s thesis of physicalism. Although there is in evi- 
dence some uniform plan which causes the main body of the work to 
be divided into one chapter on observation (including the discussion 
of perception, counting, measurement of length, time, weight) and 
one on systematization (classification, correlation of events, successive 
approximation, successive definition, atomism, statistics in quantum 
theory, atomism in biology), the connection between the various items 
of discussion is not always close, and selection is frequently dictated 
by the author’s interests. Critique is not part of the monograph, in 
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fact points of view differing from that maintained are rarely pre- 
sented. The sections dealing with modern quantum-theory are simple 
and clear; they do not include discussions of detailed controversial 
questions. An interesting suggestion made by the author is in his 
section entitled “successive definition”. The theory of successive defini- 
tion, he holds, represents a solution of the problem for which Kant 
proposed his category of causality, i.e., the problem of uniform scien- 
tific experience. Successive definition refers to the process, exemplified 
through the history of thought, by which physical definitions are 
chosen—not at random—but on the basis of discovered laws. The 
definitions, as it were, embody the old laws, and on their basis, new 
ones, leading again to new definitions, may be discovered. These are 
indeed significant methodological observations and are as such well 
known. But how they can in any fundamental sense replace Kant’s 
solution, or any other, of the epistemological problem of the uniformity 
of experience is not clear to this reviewer. 


HENRY MARGENAU 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


ON OUR LACK OF CERTAINTY—AN ANSWER 
TO MR. WILLIAMS 


_ HIS reply! to my thesis that without certainty no finite degree of 

probability is possible, Mr. Williams unfortunately makes a funda- 
mental confusion: he does not distinguish between truth and know- 
ledge. Truth is as metaphysical an entity as being is. Whether we 
accept the Platonic conception of truth as a timeless entity or the 
pragmatic notion that truths are humanly created (we bring about 
beings too), such truths as those about the contemporaneity of 
Aeschylus and Gelon remain true whether we recognize them or not. 
For truth and falsity, as we know them, are primarily adjectives that 
we apply to some statements. It is then quite possible for an ignora- 
mus to possess truths; he has what Socrates called a true opinion, but 
not knowledge. Science is concerned with knowledge ; the good guesses 
of true opinion are sufficient for practical men, but they do not con- 
stitute science. Probability, as Mr. Williams defines it, viz., the 
strength of the evidence tending to make somebody think that some- 
thing is true, is a mode of knowledge, not of truth. (I cannot concur 
in that definition of probability, but I adopt it in this argument.) Since 
any argument about certainty concerns itself only with our knowledge, 
any arguments concerning the truth of statements independent of our 
knowledge are irrelevant. 

With this distinction between truth and knowledge, let us examine 
Mr. Williams’ argument. His first statement, “It is sometimes asserted 
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that without certainty there can be no truth”, has never been urged by 
me; I hardly think any careful thinker would make this statement, for 
truth and falsehood (in most cases) are independent of human know- 
ledge, as Mr. Williams sometimes recognizes. What we, as logicians, 
deal with, are degrees of knowledge about truths and falsehoods; the 
probability (strength of evidence) of our knowledge does not make a 
statement true or false. Now Mr. Williams’ whole argument depends 
upon confusing truth and knowledge, as where he argues that, if there 
were not even any probability, “all propositions would be false [my 
italics], ... and we would all have been reduced to solipsism long ago; 
for no proposition is certain.’ 

My argument has been, not that without certainty there would be 
no truth, but that without certainty there would be no knowledge and 
we would all be reduced to ignorance. 

Let us now examine that argument. We use Mr. Williams’ example: 


(1) Aeschylus and Gelon were contemporaries, 

(2) Proposition (1) is highly probable. 

(3) Proposition (2) is highly probable. 

(4) Proposition (3) is highly probable. 

(n-1) Proposition (n-2) is highly probable (because the principles of 
reason are valid). 


(n) The ground of our belief in the truth of proposition (n-1) is faith 
and practicality. 


Mr. Williams is quite correct in commenting ; “The truth of proposi- 
tion (1) is wholly independent of its own lack of certainty, as well as 
that . . . of any of the subsequent propositions.”* But this statement 
says nothing concerning our knowledge of proposition (1) and he 
later admits that “our belief ... does depend on what we believe about 
. . . Subsequent propositions”.® His first statement is then quite irrele- 
vant. 

The curious parenthesis at the end of proposition (n-1) is in- 
triguing; does he mean by “valid” that the principles of reason are 
true? If so, that statement has no bearing upon the argument, which 
concerns itself solely with our knowledge. Or does he mean that the 
principles of reason are certain? If so, he has contradicted his original 
hypothesis, quoted above, that “no proposition is certain”. Mr. Wil- 
liams later says that proposition (n-1) “has no probability”, for 
“there is no evidence [concerning the ground of reason itself], so 
there can be no probability either way” (i.e., either for or against this 
proposition).® But he has defined probability as “the strength of the 
evidence tending to make somebody think that something is true”." If 
there is then literally no evidence, he ought to have concluded that this 
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proposition has 0% probability. It would however be ungenerous to 
hold him here strictly to the logic of his position; for, if any single 
independent member of the series of propositions about proposition 
(1) has zero probability, the series as a whole has zero probability. 
Let us permit him to amend this proposition and state that the prin- 
ciples of reason are highly probable. We must then reject this 
parenthesis as either meaningless or contradictory. 

In proposition (n), is any certainty afforded by “faith and prac- 
ticality” (which he explains as animal faith or the will to believe and 
effective instrumentation to desired ends) ?* If so, he has again con- 
tradicted the original hypothesis of the argument. If not, then “faith 
and practicality’ can produce nothing more than probability. Then 
the mention of “faith and practicality” is also irrelevant, for we are 
interested in the degree of knowledge we have about the preceding 
proposition. We may then substitute for Mr. Williams’ proposition 
(n), the non-irrelevant proposition: “The truth of proposition (n-1) 
is highly probable”. 

This series then contains a set of propositions similar to (2), (3), 
etc., since proposition (n-1) and (n) reduce, on their most favorable 
interpretation, to propositions similar to (2) and (3). How many such 
propositions are there in the series? As practical men, we would soon 
become impatient and leap to a conclusion. But in asserting, without 
complete proof, that any proposition has a finite probability, we should 
be dogmatic and insofar unphilosophical. This is what Mr. Williams 
seems to have done, when he brings in animal faith, etc. If however 
we try to avoid dogmatism and even if animal faith, etc., are supposed 
to bring a high probability, we are far from the end of the series. 
For we must still examine the proof that animal faith, etc., brings 
high probability, and shall find that this proof is again merely highly 
probable, and the proof for that statement is again merely probable. 
Thus the series continually breaks out again and again, and can never 
come to an end, since no certain proposition can, by hypothesis, end 
the series. 

We are left then with an infinite series of propositions, each assert- 
ing the high probability of the preceding one, the totality of which 
propositions is necessary to determine the total probability of proposi- 
tion (1). This total probability is moreover the logical (or arithme- 
tical) product of all the independent probabilities of the series. 

How many of the propositions in the series are logically inde- 
pendent? It is evident that each one includes the preceding one, but 
such inclusion is not pertinent; what is important is the evidence sup- 
porting each proposition. Mr. Williams points out® that while the 
evidence supporting each proposition is similar in kind to that sup- 


* Ibid. 636. * Ibid. 635. 
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porting others, yet each set of evidence constitutes a separate line, so 
that it is logically independent of that in other lines. For each proposi- 
tion refers to a different whole from that in any other proposition in 
the series, so that any logical evidence supporting it must be different 
from that supporting the other propositions. Then the propositions in 
the original series are independent. 

What now is the total probability of the series? Since there is an 
infinite number of independent propositions each of which asserts a 
probability less than certainty, the total probability is an infinite product 
which approaches zero. For even if we arbitrarily allow to each propo- 
sition in the series as high a probability as we like, say 99.999%, the in- 
finite product of even 0.99999 X 0.99999 X ... approaches zero as a 
limit. Hence we are forced to the conclusion that unless certainty is 
somehow attainable, all probabilities reduce to a degree of probability 
closer to complete ignorance than any assignable amount. 

Hume reached the same conclusion by simpler but less exact reason- 
ing. He points out that to the probability of any statement there must 
be added a new uncertainty derived from the weakness of that faculty 
which judges, and that each such doubt must weaken further our first 
evidence, “till at last there remain nothing of the original probability, 
however great we may suppose it to have been, and however small 
the diminution by every new probability’”.’° 

Unless certainty is somehow attainable, man can then have no 
knowledge whatever, and human science is a myth. If so, that science 
must be unreliable in any future situations, just as myths are, and 
confident prediction is unjustified. Without the possibility of know- 
ledge, we might expect men to make a certain number of lucky guesses 
about the truth, but never any systematic and continued acquisition of 
truths on the part of a series of investigators. For mere luck would 
bring as many falsehoods as truths. Scientific progress would thus be 
impossible. 

I regard the foregoing conclusion from the hypothesis that cer- 
tainty is not attainable, together with the very evident progress of 
modern science, as a reductio ad absurdum of the hypothesis itself. 
Then it must follow that, contrary to the scepticism of knowledge so 
common among contemporary philosophers, certainty has actually 
been attained by modern science. Without such a conclusion, science 
and philosophy are reduced to what is logically sheer dogmatism. I 
have attempted elsewhere to provide the proof that certainty (not 
Aristotelian absolute certainty, but a scientifically limited certainty) is 
attainable. 


Homer H. Duss 
UNIVERSITY 


” Treatise, pt. IV, sect. i; p. 182, Selby-Bigge ed. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Foundations of the Unity of Science. Vol. II, No. 4: Theory of 
Valuation. By Joun Dewey. (International Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science, Vols. I and II.) Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1939. Pp. viii, 68. 

Professor Dewey’s monograph on the Theory of Valuation restates 
in more systematic and polemical form ideas previously developed 
from a variety of points of view in some of his earlier works, notably, 
The Quest for Certainty (pp. 260-81), Ethics, and A Common Faith. 
In the present essay he is particularly concerned with the relation of 
valuation to the methods and results of the natural sciences. His main 
thesis is that valuations are capable of empirical observation and 
verification (p. 58) and that it is possible to carry over to human or 
social phenomena the methods which have proved successful in the 
natural sciences (p. 60). 

Dewey’s theory may best be understood in relation to the other 
theories of value which he criticizes at length. On the one hand he is 
opposed to naturalistic theories of value which define value as the 
object of any interest or desire (R. B. Perry, John Reid). As against 
this theory he argues that one must distinguish between that which 
is desired and that which is desirable, between that which is satisfying 
and that which is satisfactory. To value anything is to express a 
preference for the satisfaction of one desire rather than another. For 
Dewey the value imperative appears to be always hypothetical and 
never categorical in the Kantian sense. In saying that one course of 
action ought to be followed rather than another, one is merely stating 
as a matter of fact the conditions under which a maximum of satis- 
faction or enjoyment is to be obtained and the consequences to be 
expected in attaining a given end. 

Furthermore, Dewey argues, it may easily be shown that valuations 
are preferences involving deliberation as to means and consequences 
if one bears in mind that desire always arises when there is some 
conflict within a field or system of activities. “An interest represents 
not just a desire but a set of interrelated desires which have been 
found in experience to produce, because of their connections with one 
another, a definite order in the processes of continuing behavior” (p. 
54). “The confusions and mistakes in existing theories which have 
produced the need for the previous prolonged analysis, arise very 
largely from taking desire and interest as original instead of in the 
contextual situations in which they arise” (p. 55). Dewey, it appears, 
is here employing arguments derived from Gestalt psychology. 

While Dewey maintains that the value judgment concerning the 
good or evil, right or wrong of given ends-in-view is normative or 
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regulative of future conduct, he is nevertheless opposed to idealistic 
or phenomenological theories which set up absolute, fixed norms and 
a priori criteria. His opposition goes back ultimately to his process 
metaphysics according to which becoming or process is primary or 
real and being is merely an abstraction based on outmoded notions of 
static substances. Hence he holds that all truth is temporal in origin 
and validity; there are no eternal truths or ideal forms of being (see 
Intelligence in the Modern World, p. 775). Dewey’s theory of value 
may therefore be said to be humanistic as opposed to all forms of 
transcendentalism. Value judgments simply express human ideals of 
conduct which have been created in the course of experience from 
an observation of the consequences which follow upon the satisfaction 
of particular desires. Ideals have no validity independent of human 
desires and the means of attaining them; the value judgment is not a 
unique expression of a categorical imperative that something ought 
to be irrespective of consequences or the possibility of future realiza- 
tion as phenomenological axiologists such as the Neo-Kantians hold. 
On the contrary, means and consequences are constitutive of the very 
nature and validity of all valuation (p. 53). “The ‘desirable’ or the 
object which should be desired (valued), does not descend out of the 
a priori blue nor descend as an imperative from a moral Mount Sinai. 
It presents itself because past experience has shown that hasty action 
upon uncriticized desire leads to defeat and possibly to catastrophe” 
(p. 32). 

Dewey is particularly critical of the notion that there are values or 
ideals which are “ends-in-themselves”. The ends, he insists, must be 
justified by the means and the means in turn by the ends or conse- 
quences to which they ultimately lead. To separate ends and means so 
that “the end justifies the means” is to open the way for all kinds of 
injustice and absurdity (p. 42). The distinction between ends and 
means is temporal and relational (p. 43). Every means to be taken 
is an end-in-view and every end when attained becomes a means to 
future ends (p. 53). 

Dewey interprets the notion of finality in positivistic terms. To 
say that a value is “final” means only that it is the last or concluding 
step in the process of desire and deliberation; finality is “the quality 
or property of value that is correlated with the last desire formed in 
the process of valuation” (p. 45). 

We note, as in the above example, Dewey’s tendency to retain 
classical terms of the theories to which he is opposed while investing 
them with new meanings—a method which tends to confuse issues and 
to bring about a nominalistic form of agreement. Thus he argues that 
the terms, “inherent”, “intrinsic”, and “immediate” may be applied as 
much to his conception of valuation as to the Idealistic, phenomeno- 
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logical theories. “Any quality or property that actually belongs to any 
object or event is properly said to be immediate, inherent or intrinsic” 
(p. 26). “A quality, including that of value, is inherent if it actually 
belongs to something, and the question of whether or not it belongs is 
one of fact and not a question that can be decided by dialectical 
manipulation of the concept of inherency” (p. 27). The relational 
character of means and ends does not, he claims, prevent things from 
having inherent or intrinsic value qualities. 

To this reviewer it seems that Dewey has attempted to solve a first 
rate metaphysical problem by the ‘manipulation’ of words. When an 
axiologist says that values pertain intrinsically to the nature of things 
what he means is that values pertain to forms of being of which 
they are constitutive. To be at all is to be a form of value. For Dewey, 
on the contrary, a value or end-in-view is only a direction of becoming 
rather than a principle of being. Value is also a quality attributed by 
an individual to an object which he consciously desires; the object 
per se, that is, out of relation to a particular individual, has no intrinsic 
or metaphysical value. Which theory of value one adopts is then de- 
pendent upon his metaphysical outlook but he cannot have it both 
ways. To use the terms “intrinsic” or “inherent” in connection with a 
relational theory of value such as Dewey’s is simply to abuse classical 
terms and to confuse issues. (See especially Dewey’s argument on 
p. 28.) 

Dewey pins his hopes of a scientific theory of valuation upon an 
adequate psychology, biology and cultural anthropology (p. 63). His 
fundamental presupposition is that value judgments and valuations 
are essentially practical affairs which may be analysed into ends, 
means, and consequences. Hence given a scientific knowledge of human 
and nonhuman nature one may lay down fixed rules or norms of social 
conduct with a maximum of certainty. But the empirical fact remains 
that man is by nature a teleological animal always conceiving and 
discovering new ideals or norms of life to which he would have things 
conform in lieu of adapting himself and making himself conform to 
things. The phenomenological Idealist would point out further that 
value-norms have an intrinsic form or essence of their own which is 
capable of being intuited but which has no direct reference to prac- 
tical attainment or the satisfaction of biological needs. At least the 
question deserves serious consideration whether there may not be 
some contemplative or theoretical values having no differential bio- 
logical consequences and having no reference to practical realization 
by individuals. Dewey would make the scientist the measure of all 
valuation and science itself as “the supreme means of the valid deter- 
mination of all valuations in all aspects of human and social life” 
(p. 66). But to assume that the method of scientific verification is 
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capable of determining all modes of valuation is begging the point at 
issue. The problems of life are more complex than they appear in 
Dewey’s Theory of Valuation. 


D. 
UNIVERSITY 


The Flowering of Mysticism. The Friends of God in the Fourteenth 
Century. By Rurus M. Jones. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1939. Pp. 270. 

This book expresses “the dream” its author dreamed in early youth; 
and everyone, I think, will agree with his humorous understatement 
that there are many worse things than being young and having the 
“over self-important” assurance that we are chosen to perform a great, 
valuable work. Professor Jones wishes to bring out above all the 
significance which classical mysticism possesses for our present life, 
With this purpose in view he happily stresses the fact that the great 
mystics are among the world’s most important adventurers into the 
inner world of man. He gives first a survey of the roots of medieval 
mysticism. He leads us down the ages to Plotinus and Proclus, to 
Augustine and Dionysius the Areopagite, to Islamic mystics and to 
Hugh as well as Richard of St. Victor. Rightly he attributes to Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, a far greater importance than he ascribed to him 
in his Studies in Mystical Religion in 1909; and he paints in lively 
colors the figure of Hildegard von Bingen, and sketches the lyric 
genius of Mechthild of Magdeburg and her fascinating “Flowing 
Light of the Godhead”,—until we are led to the greatest inspirer of 
“The Friends of God” in the fourteenth century, Meister Eckhart. We 
are given a vivid picture of this heroic thinker. 

Johannes Tauler no longer occupies a place higher than Eckhart 
as he did in the middleages. Professor Jones gives a critical examina- 
tion of the Pseudo-Taulerian literature and arrives at the conclusion 
that Tauler’s actual sermons, edited by Vetter, show us a powerful 
preacher, but certainly a religious thinker of less originality than his 
forerunner. Rulman Merswin’s story too is told with critical cir- 
cumspection and Merswin himself is valued primarily as a copyist of 
great merits. One figure of this great array of German mystics, how-’ 
ever, I should hold to be considerably greater than does Professor 
Jones. This is Heinrich Suso. It is true that we can never know where 
in Suso’s famous autobiography the truth ends and imagination starts. 
But I regard Suso as one of the greatest lyrists in prose which Ger- 
man literature possesses. I cannot find sentimentalism in him, as _ 
many of his critics do. In short, I should rank him side by side with 
Meister Eckhart. Certainly Ruysbroeck is spiritually richer in his 
similes; Eckhart is far more forceful in his speculative and ethical 
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thinking; but it seems to me that perhaps no medieval mystic reaches 
the level of Suso’s sensitiveness and the power of expression of his 
quite personal, intimate feeling, Even the “Theologia Germanica,” 
whose noble moral standard is rightly praised by Dr. Jones, and the 
spiritual diary of Gerard Groote, which he considers to be identical 
with the bulk of Book II of Thomas 4 Kempis’ “Imitatio Christi”, 
seem to be essentially inferior to Suso. A survey of English mysticism 
of the same centuries brings Dr. Jones’s book to a conclusion. 

As a matter of course, every book covering such an enormous 
amount of material gives rise to the possibility of scientific disagree- 
ments on minor points. I, for one, should hesitate to call Socrates 
“profoundly mystical”. After the publication of Werner Jaeger’s 
Aristotle I should no longer term this old philosophical master the least 
mystical of the great thinkers. I should include among the ancient 
forerunners of medieval mysticism Philo of Alexandria and along 
with the Arabs at least the Jew Avicebron (Salomo ibn Gabirol). 
Finally I very much regret that Professor Jones does not know my 
book on Franz van Baader. Otherwise he would not have called him 
an early expert on scholasticism and would have been able to mention 
some instructive details about the relation of this great mystic to 
Hegel and about the impulse which Baader gave to Pfeiffers’s edition 
of Meister Eckhart. However, such negligible marginal notes as these 
should not obscure the outstanding merit of Dr. Jones’ work. In his 
concluding remarks about the nature of mystical experience he urges 
that the truth of mystical insight receives its final confirmation from 
the ethical inspiration it induces. If this is true, and I have no doubt 
that it is, then no member of our Western civilization will be able to 
question that Dr. R. Jones is our greatest living champion of mysti- 


cism. 


Davip BAUMGARDT| 
Hitt, WALLINGFORD, Pa. 


An Introduction to the Sociology of Law. By N. S. Trmasuerr. Har- 
vard Sociological Studies, Vol. III. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xiv, 418. 

The Russian sociologist and lawyer Nikolai Timasheff will to the 
specialized reader be known by his Grundziige des sovietrussischen 
Strafrechts (1925). Educated in the lines of thought of the Russian 
legal philosopher L. Petrazhitsky, he spent some time teaching at the 
University of Petersburg, was later active in Prague and Paris, and 
spent the later years working at Harvard University under the direc- 
tion of Pitirim A. Sorokin. 

Timasheff divides his treatise into four parts: (a) sociology and 
law, (b) ethics, (c) power, and (d) law. The first part has a general 
nature: conceptions and methods are analyzed and systematized. In 
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trying to define the place of law in the social order he conceives law 
“as ethico-imperative coordination of behavior”. The sociology of law, 
a relatively very new discipline, should discover “laws” governing the 
relationship of “society in its relation to law”. Methods of this scien- 
tific procedure are introspection, observation, experimentation (Pe- 
trazhitsky), even the creation of “ideal types” in the style of Max 
Weber. 

There is an interesting chapter on the “historical development of 
the sociology of law”. The author wishes to eliminate possible collision 
with the field of work of the history of legal philosophy (J. A. Kraft 
in his Vorfragen der Rechtssoziologie starts out with the theories 
of Aristotle, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Kant, Hegel, Savigny, Jhering, 
Gierke). His aim is “the selection from the history of legal and social 
thought of those statements which helped the terms of law and of 
sociology (not society) to be brought into correlation”. 

“Sociology was born in the state of hostility to law” writes Tima- 
sheff. “The father of sociology, A. Comte, believed that law was an 
emanation of the metaphysical spirit and would disappear when the 
positive stage of development would be reached; in future society ‘the 
vague and turbulent discussions of rights will be replaced by a calm 
and strict determination of duties’, and law will definitely disappear.” 
This attitude has been undoubtedly inspired by Saint-Simon, states 
Timasheff. In the sociological system of Herbert Spencer the study 
was limited to “customs”. An interpretation of “economic deter- 
minism” was presented in the writings of G. de Greef (Jntroduction 
a la sociologie, 1886) and A. Loria (Basi economiche della costitu- 
zione sociale, 1893). Psychological interpretations were given by L. 
Ward (Dynamic Sociology, 1883) and the Russian L. Petrazhitsky. 
Such was the interest of sociology for law. Jurisprudence on the 
other hand “was perhaps better prepared to encounter with sociology 
than was sociology to encounter with the problems of law”. Timasheff 
proceeds with the listing and interpretations of theories of G. Jellinek, 
L. Duguit, E. Ferri, R. Jhering, O. Gierke, A. H. Post, G. P. Chironi, . 
D. Anzilotti, H. Kantorowicz, L. Petrazhitsky, R. Pound. 

The second part of the book deals with a sociological interpretation 
of the ethical component of law. The author develops a theory of 
“law as the overlapping part of ethics and power”, a theory which has 
in part been formulated by other legal philosophers (in the first place 
by the Yugoslav writer George Tassich). The study of “ethics” and 
“power” is therefore essential. At this place we must make a remark 
to Timasheff’s system: it is a treatise in philosophy of law rather than 
an “introduction to the sociology of law”. A number of other re- 
marks could be made, especially to Timasheff’s “psychologistic” in- 
terpretation of ethics and law, to his numerous mechanistic explana- 
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tions and naturalistic analogies. Even the study of “power” is not a 
sociological one. But, as it is, the book presents an interesting inter- 
pretation of law and its social phenomenology. The writer is an 
original thinker and has a wide knowledge of legal, sociological and 
socio-philosophical literature, Anglo-Saxon, French, German, Italian, 
and Russian. The book can be recommended to those interested in legal 
and social philosophy in general and to sociologists as well. 


NicHoLas MIRKOVICH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA . 


Wisdom in Conduct: An Introduction to Ethics. By CurisTopHER 
BrowNeE GARNETT, Jr. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1940. Pp. xv, 458. 

This introductory textbook has the great merit of adhering tena- 
ciously to the point of view implied in its title. The author holds that 
“in general, ethics is the study of the art of living wisely and well”; 
and that “the essence of wisdom in conduct is the application of dis- 
criminating knowledge to deeds”. His book is therefore an avowedly 
practical survey of wise action in the situations “which most people 
face most of the time”, by which the author evidently means the 
problems common to moderately enlightened middle-class white Ameri- 
can college students in their adult living. To clear the way for his 
own advice on the subject, Professor Garnett first devotes four chap- 
ters to a demonstration of the unsatisfactoriness of those theories 
which hold ethics to be the study either of right rules, of the good, of 
inward spirituality, or of group standards. Each of these four views 
he finds to involve “either a distortion of the problems of human living 
or a misplaced emphasis upon certain phases of those problems”. As 
against the long line of ethical theorists who fall under one or another 
of the above “one-sided” classifications, the author presents brief 
outlines of the teachings of his three great advocates of wisdom in 
conduct: Confucius, Socrates, and Aristotle. His interpretation of 
Socrates is complicatedly Kierkegaardian; while his understanding of 
Aristotle on the contemplative life is certainly open to question. 

The wise life for man, when he comes to describe it, embraces all 
the “one-sided” theories in an eclectic synthesis. The wise man uses 
right rules, when they apply, but not in all situations; he culls major 
ends from among the various theories of the good, but only when they 
seem appropriate; he gives the inward spiritual life its place; and yet 
he does not, on that account, stand aloof from all active living in the 
political and social arena. When he comes to act, however, he finds 
that “the application of wisdom to conduct, for most people, consists 
in the search for specific ends or values” in four general types of 
situations depending upon whether the values are negative or positive, 
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and upon whether they center primarily in personal or group life. The 
large areas of life where values shift from neutral to positive or 
negative depending upon one’s demands is slighted. Among the per- 
sonal negative situations, the author comments upon backward and 
unsocial children, poverty, illness, birth control, failures, law suits, 
divorce, insanity, and death. Too much attention to these matters, he 
grants, may exalt “security” and make the prudent avoidance of evils 
appear to be the sum-total of wisdom. His chapter on positive per- 
sonal situations therefore emphasizes some of the goods to be sought 
in play, education, a career, marriage, and friendship. When he comes 
to group negative situations, the list of personal evils is largely re- 
peated in the wider context, and this is true also of the positive group 
goods. 

As long as the discussion is confined to sapient advice on specific 
issues, it seldom fails to enlighten. But its concluding chapter, in 
which a belated attempt is made to deal with some of the classical 
perplexities of philosophy and psychology, is the least convincing one 
in the book. The beginning student is left in the dark concerning “the 
general philosophic position upon which the ethics of situations rests”, | 
a relational theory of value in which “ethical values are determined 
by the structure of relations within the total ethical situation”, and 
yet are somehow neither absolute nor relativistic nor subjectivistic. 
The volume is refreshingly free from theological cant and dogmatism; 
but its total effect is unadventurous. The wise man appears as one 
whose conduct is the final, calculated outcome of so many carefully 
considered factors in a total ethical situation that it is completely lack- 
ing in sting, bite, edge, or color. Ethics may be regarded as the art 
of fine discrimination in conduct, but fine discrimination itself can be 
overdone. If balance can be carried to excess, then the art of living 
would seem to consist in knowing when and to what degree to be 
ethical in that sense. In spite of the author’s specific refusal to equate 
wisdom and prudence, by insisting upon defining the latter in negative 
terms, his repeated matching of pros and cons makes the dominant 
pattern of his ethical wisdom one of checks and balances rather than 
one of human passion and heroism. 


Haroip A. LARRABEE 
Union 


Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758. A Biography. By Ota ELizapetH 
Winstow. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. xiv, 406. 
At last we have a thorough, dependable, modern biography of Ed- 

wards. For too long a time students have had to piece together frag- 

ments from various records and ‘interpretations’ of the great American 
philosopher and theologian. He lived and died in the midst of con- 
troversy and even his subsequent appearances in our literature have 
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all too often been controversial. Miss Winslow has taken the pains to 
go to the source material from which she has collected and organized 
enough information to present a vivid as well as a reliable picture of 
Edwards in his time and place. She has wisely avoided, what he him- 
self seemed never able to avoid, a disputatious controversy. She does 
not enter the lists to prove that he was wrong or that he was right 
but with a sympathetic eye surveys the incidents of his life with candor 
and uniformly good judgment. The result is that Edwards appears as 
a man in history, if not altogether lovable at least understandable and 
stripped of the improbable and monstrous characteristics with which 
he has sometimes been clothed. It is fortunate, for he was no man of 
straw, no abstract stereotype. 

The book does not pretend to be a philosophical treatise and the 
student of American philosophy will have to look elsewhere for 
guidance in exploring the rich veins of philosophical theory buried in 
the dark caverns of Edwards’s theological works. The author under- 
takes only to “indicate the chronology and general import of his ideas”. 
She presents him as the churchman in eighteenth-century New England 
rather than as the speculative philosopher, Toward the further study of 
Edwards, however, this book is of the greatest value. It provides a good 


bibliography and a much needed guide to the unpublished manuscript 


material, mainly at Yale and Andover, which the author has carefully 
examined. 

It seems to the present reviewer that Miss Winslow has done ample 
justice to Edwards’s theory of religious experience. His writings on 
this subject are exceedingly important in estimating his place in 
theology and even of considerable importance in the interpretation of 
his philosophical theory, especially of his theory of knowledge. The 
author takes too little account of more precise philosophical doctrines 
and consequently does not see in The Nature of True Virtue any 
suggestion of the Platonic doctrine of love or of Spinoza’s intellectual 
love of God but thinks that Edwards merely means that “virtue is not 
of the intellect” (308). Such more strictly philosophical works need 
to be studied less in the context of New England theology, though 
that also counts, and more in the long perspective of the history of 
philosophy. In such a perspective we would not dismiss an argument 
because it failed to “reshape itself in accordance with a changing 
world”. Such may be a proper judgment for an historian but not for a 
philosopher. Theories are hardly on all fours with events. 


_H. G. TowNnsenp 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


A Philosophy of Religion. By Evcar BricgHTMAN. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xviii, 540. 
A topical survey, primarily of the present status of thought in the 
field of critical analysis of religion (on Religious Values, God, Good- 
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and-evil, Immortality, etc.) ; from the occidental standpoint, although 
occasional reference is made to oriental sources; and a brief sugges- 
tion of historical development is included in chapter II. 

The work is a notable attempt to bring the field of religion and its 
philosophy within the scope of a practicable sized volume. It is not a 
text for students without a background in the history of philosophy 
and who lack a general acquaintance with current theological discus- 
sion. This is evident, for example, throughout the initial chapter on 
Orientation. The author’s presentation is best understood, of course, 
in the light of his type of Personalism which has been developing 
during the past two decades. 

A detailed table of contents enables the reader to follow the struc- 
ture of the discussion and to refer readily to specific problems in it. 
The volume is rich in references to the literature of the field, suggest- 
ing a wide range of possible further study. A historical bibliography 
indicates the points at which the most outstanding discussions of 
religious problems have occurred down through the centuries. This 
feature appeals strongly to the present writer. 

The attempt to cover such a wide range of varied positions leaves 
the statement of the grounds on which they are held by their various 
partisans very sketchy. The result is information on what views are 
in the world rather than upon their grounds and bases. Some of the 
space devoted to relating the philosophy of religion to other interests 
might perhaps better have been used for more detailed exposition. 
Barth is spoken of as “the most distinguished contemporary Christian 
theologian” (p. 6 n.), “the most famous living Protestant theologian” 
(p. 25), and “the most orthodox” (p. 176). Yet his name does not 
appear in the General Bibliography, and there is only one mention of 
a work accessible to students in English. No specific citation of sources 
for his detailed views is given. 

The volume manifests the extensive scholarship of Professor 
Brightman, The catalogue of various points of view from which the 
conception of God is defined, and the modes of knowledge of him raises 
the question whether there is any possibility of synthesis or of selec- 
tion. Must the field of discussion remain a collection of individual 
opinions, or can it ever become a system of objective facts analogous 
to those of the physical sciences? A reduction of complexities might 
be effected if a distinction between religion and superstition were 
insisted upon. Are not religious minds too generous, and consequently 
undiscriminating, in their judgment of what has a right to be called 
“religion” ? 

ALBERT 


Tue Outro State UNIVERSITY 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


- An Introduction to Hegel. By G. R. G. Mure. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 
1940. Pp. xx, 180. 


ts The first six chapters of this book are devoted to various aspects of 
a Aristotle’s philosophy and consequently, as the author is aware, it “begins 
hy like a book about Aristotle and not like a book about Hegel” (xii). It is 
IS- the author’s conviction, however, that “In an Introduction to Hegel the ini- 
on tial historical portion is of dominant importance” (viii) and that Aristotle 
5e, is the dominant figure in that history so far as the antecedents of the Hegelian 
ng system are concerned. Thus, the book is by design a book about both Aristotle 
and Hegel. Incidentally, and in some detail, the relation of Plato and Kant 
c to Hegel is considered; and the position of F. H. Bradley is “treated... 
i. somewhat as a half-way house between those of Kant and Hegel” (xiv). 
st Hegel’s conception of logic is the topic of the expository part of the 
book, the discussion here turning around the categories, the dialectic and 
hy truth. In the course of the discussion other aspects of Hegel’s system are 
of touched upon; but the main analysis centers on the logical doctrines, In the 
nis author’s mind (xix) it is the conception of truth which is the unifying 
theme of the volume as a whole. 
res It is the author’s hope that his statement here may “make clearer to 
US English critics of idealism the position which they suppose themselves to be 
re controverting” and “counteract the growing view that it is possible adequately 
he to understand idealistic logic by studying the works of Bradley and Bosan- 
sts quet in complete abstraction from Hegel” (xvii). And he promises to 
ne supplement the statement here given by a book on Hegel’s logic which he 
aie expects to publish soon. In view of the success of the present statement, 
oo which does well a very difficult task, this further discussion by the author 
in will be eagerly awaited by students of Hegel’s system. 
ot G. Watrs CuNNINGHAM 
of CornELL University 
— The Nature and Functions of Authority. By Yves Simon. The Aquinas Lec- 
at ture, 1940. Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1940. Pp. viii, 78. 


h This is a clear and concise discussion of the essential function of authority. 
After indicating the substitutional functions of authority that result from 


_ some deficiency in the subject, the author states its essential function, 
ec- namely, to assure the unity of action of a united multitude. Such unanimity 
ual may be obtained not by coercion, but by persuasion, and, to that extent, 
Dus is perfectly compatible with liberty. The argument is stated with logical 
ght precision and supported by references to various scholastic writers includ- 
ere ing, naturally, Thomas Aquinas. 

tly J. R. 
led West VircINniA UNIVERSITY 


The Development of Social Thought. By Emory S. Bocarpus. New York, 
y Longmans, Green, and Co., 1940. Pp. x, 564. 

A survey of social thought on all levels of society, from the primitive 
man, as expressed in his proverbs, to Pareto and Fascist theory. Pages 
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I-77 cover ancient thought including the Near East (Egypt, Babylonia, 
and Judea), the Orient (India, Persia, China, and Japan), and European 
thought through the Middle Ages. Beginning then with More’s Utopia the 
discussion devotes a chapter to each of twenty writers including Malthus, 
Marx, Buckle, Ward, Galton, Kropotkin, Durkheim, Giddings, and others, 
The thirty-four chapters are necessarily short, averaging sixteen pages in 
length. The book is therefore a general outline of the field, rather than 
an adequate treatment of any particular development. 


ALBERT E, Avey 
Tue On10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


La scuola dell’uomo. Per Gutvo CaLocEro. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1939. 

Pp. viii, 260. 

To judge by works of recent years the Italian philosophical psyche is 
becoming progressively aware of the impotence of the ego-centric pre- 
dicament. In general La scuola dell’uomo, engrossed as it is with the duality 
of the Ego and the World, adheres to the Italian program. To do and 
to make have their agency in the psyche, but a psychological description 
of this agency sacrifices a complete causal analysis to a temporal prospectus, 
Calogero is aware of this, and, I think, in no place more aware of it 
than in the chapter on “Educazione e Istruzione” where he refers to 
“Vantico schema dell-adeguazione”. 

One expects that at any critical moment, but again in no place more 
than in the chapter cited above, Calogero, for it is here that he refers to 
noesis noeseos and bios theoretikos, will discover explicitly and will affirm 
sharply that the eminent dignity of man resides in his power to know what 
is true in both being and existence. But somehow there remains a level 
of obscurity between the recognition and its assertion as Calogero has pre- 
sented his thought in the present work. 


Georce G. LEcKIE 
St. Joun’s 


The following books have been received: 


Morality and Freedom in the Philosophy of Immanuel Kant. By W. T. 
Jones, New York, Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. x, 178. 

Hobbes. By G. P. Goocu. Annual Lecture on a Master Mind, Henriette Hertz 
Trust of the British Academy 1939. From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Volume XXV. London, Humphrey Milford, no date. Pp. 42. 

Aristotle’s Art of Poetry. A Greek View of Poetry and Drama with an 
Introduction and Explanations. By W. Hamitton Fyre. Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press, 1940. Pp. xxxii, 82. (New York, Oxford University 
Press. ) 

The Basic Works of Aristotle. Edited with an Introduction by RicHARD 
McKeon. New York, Random House, 1941. Pp. xl, 1488. 

University of Colorado Studies, Series B. Studies in the Humanities, Vol. I, 
No. 3: Some Studies of Medieval Literature and History. By various 
authors. Boulder, Colorado, February 1941. Pp. 223-307. 
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Law Without Force. The Function of Politics in International Law. By 
GerHArT NIEMEYER. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xiv, 408. 

The Analysis of Knowledge. By LepcGer Woop. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. 264. 

Begin Here. A Statement of Faith. By Dororny L. Sayers. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1941. Pp. xiv, 156. 

An Enlightened Conscience. By Int Gotowin Wuitcuurcn. New York and 
London, Harper & Brothers, 1941. Pp. xxii, 282. 

The Terrible Crystal. Studies in Kierkegaard and Modern Christianity. By 
M. CHANtNG-Pearce. New York, Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 
XX, 234. 

Princeps concordi@. Pico della Mirandola and the Scholastic Tradition. By 
Avery Duties. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 
182. 

Philosophy for Lowbrows. By One or Tuem (Stephen B. L. Penrose). 
Walla Walla, Washington, Whitman Publishing Company, 1941. Pp. 210. 

Essays on Maimonides, An Octocentennial Volume. Edited by SALo Witt- 
MAYER Baron. New York, Columbia Univerity Press, 1941. Pp. x, 316. 

Nietzsche. By CrANE Brinton. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xxviii, 266. 

Between Physics and Philosophy. By Puttipp Franx. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1941. Pp. vi, 238. 

Can We Keep the Faith? By James Bissett Pratr. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. vi, 218. 

The Problems of Logic. By ANpreEw Paut UsHeEnkKo, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 228. 

Social Science Principles in the Light of Scientific Method. By Joserx 
Mayer. Durham, Duke University Press, 1941. Pp. xxii, 574. 

Reasons and Revolution. Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory. By Hersert 
Marcuse. New York, Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xii, 432. 
God and Philosophy. A Criticism and an Original Excursion. By ET1ENNE 

Gitson. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. xviii, 148. 

The Aesthetic Sentiment. By Hetce LuNpHoLM. Cambridge, Sci-Art Pub- 
lishers, 1941. Pp. 224. 

Schellings letzte Philosophie. Die negative und positive Philosophie im 
Einsatz des Spatidealismus. Von Horst FuHRMANS. Berlin, Junker and 
Diinnhaupt, 1940. Pp. 336. 
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NOTES 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review has received the following letter, designed to 
correct the impression created by our notice of the book mentioned: 


The Editor 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW | 
Sir: 

The logical empiricist analysis of religion, in Human Nature Writ Large, 
shows that a myth is a set of rules, stated as the adventures of a hero, who 
applies each rule in turn. Jesus is the hero whose story states the rule of 
Christian living. Why live so? Even without supernaturalism, this life gives 
peace of mind, as can be experimentally verified. 

Yours very truly 
F. Creepy 


At the meeting of the Western Division of The American Philosophical 
Association, April 24-26, 1941, the following officers were elected for the 
year 1941-42: President, Professor E. Jordan, Butler University; Vice 
President, Professor Marten ten Hoor, Tulane University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor D. L. Evans, The Ohio State University. Professor 
C. M. Perry, University of Oklahoma, was elected as the new member of the 
Executive Committee. The members of the Executive Committee continuing 
in office are Professor A. E. Murphy, University of Illinois, and Professor 
A. C. Garnett, Univerity of Wisconsin, 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


PuiLosopHy XVI 62: Laus Belli: Mahu; A. E. Taylor, Back to Descartes 
(“A Sacramental Universe”); A. C. Ewing, Political Arguments. Politics 
and Ethics; Lord Stamp, Ceteris Paribus—The Danger of the Increment; 
D. R. Cousin, Kant’s Concept of Appearance, 1; A. Burkill, Modes of 
Causality. 

THE JourNAL oF PutLosopHy XXXVIII 6: Evander Bradley McGilvary, 
Woodbridge’s Essay on Nature; Barnett Savery, Relativity versus Abso- 
lutism in Value-Theory. 7: John Dewey, Propositions, Warranted Asserti- 
bility, and Truth; 8: W. H. Sheldon, On the Nature of Mind; Brand 
Blanshard, The Nature of Mind. 9: C. J. Lewis, Some Logical Considerations 
Concerning the Mental; C. A. Strong, Final Observations. 

PHILosopHy AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL ResearcH I 2: Bertram Morris, 
Intention and Fulfilment in Art; Herbert Spiegelberg, Critical Phenomeno- 
logical Realism; Walter H. Cerf, An Approach to Heidegger’s Ontology; 
Paul Weiss, The Meaning of Existence; William Thornton Read, Jr., Aes- 
thetic Emotion; James K. Feibleman, Peirce’s Phaneroscopy ; Edmund Hus- 
serl, Notizen zur Raumkonstitution. 3: John Wild, Plato’s Theory of Téxvn: 
A Phenomenological Interpretation; Harry S. Broudy, Kierkegaard’s Levels 
of Existence: Felix Kaufmann, Strata of Experience; Aron Gurwitsch, A 
Non-Egological Conception of Consciousness ; Julius Kraft, The Philosophy 
of Existence: Its Structure and Significance; Fritz Kaufman, Concerning 
Kraft’s “Philosophy of Existence”; Julius Kraft, In Reply to Kenta 
Critical Remarks about my “Philosophy of Existence”. 
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THe JouRNAL oF Symspoiic Locic VI 1: Paul Bernays, A system of 
axiomatic set theory—Part II; Frederic B. Fitch, Closure and Quine’s *101; 
George D. W. Berry, On Quine’s axioms of quantification, 

Eruics LI 3: Richard McKeon, Aristotle’s Conception of Moral and 
Political Philosophy; Wilbur M. Urban, Science and Value; Albert William 
Levi, Language and Social Action; Harold D, Lasswell, Psychology Looks 
at Morals and Politics; Paul Weiss, Adventurous Humility. 

PuiLosopHy OF Science VIII 2: William Marias Malisoff, On Having 
A Philosophy; Philip Chapin Jones, Idealism and Its Relation to Science; 
Arthur F, Bentley, Decrassifying Dewey; H. Gomperz, The Meanings of 
“Meaning” ; Charles Hartshorne, Anthropomorphic Tendencies in Positivism ; 
Edwin C. Kemble, The Probability Concept; A. Kardiner, Psychoanalysis 
and Psychology. A Comparison of Methods and Objectives; William J. 
Norton, Jr., Towards a Value Theory of Mind. 

Journat or SoctaL Puitosopny VI 3: Georges Gurvitch, Major Prob- 
lems of the Sociology of Law; S. M. Levin, Charles Horton Cooley and 
the Concept of Creativeness; Ernest S. Griffith, Classification of Social Sci- 
ence Phenomena; Gardner Williams, The Subjective Nature of Ultimate 
Moral Authority; V. S. Yarros, Philosophical Anarchism (1880-1910) ; Paul 
K. Crosser, Werner Sombart’s Philosophy of National Socialism. 

Tue Review or Pottrics III 2: Luigi Sturzo, Modern Wars and Catholic 
Thought; Mortimer Adler, A Dialectic of Morals, Part Il; Mary Cogan 
Bromage, Linguistic Nationalism in Eire; Frank O’Malley, The Political 
Perversion of Art; Jacques Maritain, On Authority. 

Tue Hipsert JouRNAL XXXIX 3: A. N. Rowland, The Dawn of an Era; 
Principal W. Robinson, The Christian and the State; John W. P. Bourke, 
Can International Politics be Disinterested?; J. C. Hardwick, The Wrath 
of God and the Wrath of Man; Harold Speed, An Artist on Freedom, 
Government and the War; A. H. Birch, Freedom as Reflected in the Eng- 
lish Language; The Duke of Bedford, Do We Live in a Free Country?; 
Ray Knight, Contempt for Death among the Uncivilised; J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, The Problem of Pain; M. Chaning-Pearce, John Clare; William 
Ross, Jericho and the Date of the Exodus; A. E. Morris, The Narratives 
of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ; H. G. England, The Christ and the 
Holy Spirit; W H. Drummond, In Memoriam: George Dawes Hicks. 

Tue Tuomist III, 2: Henry B. Veatch, Some Suggestions on the Re- 
spective Spheres of Science and Philosophy; Joseph Ignatius McGuiness, 
The Distinctive Nature of the Gift of Understanding; Mortimer J. Adler, 
Solution of the Problem of Species. 

Tue JournaL or Reticion XXI 2: Georgia Harkness, Theology in 
Religious Education; Roland H. Bainton, The Left Wing of the Reforma- 
tion; Donald W. Riddle, The Influence of Environment on the Growing 
Gospel Tradition; Dorothy Lloyd Gilbert and Russell Pope, The Abbé and 
the Lady: The Correspondence of Fénelon and Mme Guyon. 

RELIGION IN THE MAKING I 3: William Henry Bernhardt, The Role of 
Contemporary Religion; Harold Bosley, Is Revelation a Retreat from 
Reality; C. C. McCown, Honest Interpretation; Conrad Henry Mochlman, 
Is Christianity Doomed?; Corwin C. Roach, Prophet versus Priest: A 
False Antithesis. 
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Tue New Scuorasticism XV 2: John D. McKian, The Metaphysics of 
Introspection According to St. Thomas; James J. Hagan, Aristotelian 
Political Philosophy and the Corporate Society; E. G. Salmon, French 
Spiritualism: Lachelier on “L’Idee du Dieu”; Robert Edward Brennan, 
The Thomistic Concept of Imagination. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXIII 2: Samuel McCrea Covert, The 
New Appreciation of Christianity as History; John H. Scammon, Studies 
in the Fourth Gospel, 1931-1940; Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., The Function 
of Church History Studies in the Liturgical Movement; Paul Tillich, Our 
Disintegrating World (Church Congress Syllabus VI, Part I) ; Eric Monti- 
zambert, St. Paul and the Vision of God; Earl W. Count, Church and 
Science; Sherman E. Johnson, Notes and Comments. 

Tue Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review XXXIV 2: C. B. Welles, The 
Epitaph of Julius Terentius; Arthur Darby Nock, Postscript; Horace A. 
Rigg, Jr., Thallus: The Samaritan?; Morton W. Bloomfield, The Origin 
of the Concept of the Seven Cardinal Sins; Ernst H. Kantorowicz, A 
Norman Finale of the Exultet and the Rite of Sarum; Willard L. Sperry, 
Two Letters; J. G. Winter, Another Instance of d9boxodeiv. 

JouRNAL OF THE History oF Ipeas II 2: John Dewey, James Marsh and 
American Philosophy ; Herbert Dieckmann, Diderot’s Conception of Genius; 
Alan Gewirtz, Experience and the Non-Mathematical in the Cartesian 
Method; Laurence Stapleton, Halifax and Raleigh; Ernest C. Mossner, 
Was Hume a Tory Historian?; Wylie Sypher, The African Prince in 
London; R. M. Lumiansky, Beginnings of English Nationalism. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY AND PuiLtosopHy XVIII 1: 
P. H. Partridge, The Problem of a Social Philosophy; A. K. Stout, Motive 
and the Rightness of an Act; F. C. Hutley, The Field of Jurisprudence; 
A. J. Blomgren, The Inter-correlations of Four Divergent Types of Psy- 
chological Tests; John Anderson, Freudianism and Society. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHotocy LIV 2: A. W. Melton and 
W. J. von Lackum, Retroactive and Proactive Inhibition in Retention: 
Evidence for a Two-Factor Theory of Retroactive Inhibition; D. Cart- 
wright, Relation of Decision-Time to the Categories of Response; L. J. 
Cronbach, Individual Differences in Learning to Reproduce Forms: A Study 
in Attention; K. W. Spence, Failure of Transposition in Size-Discrimina- 
tion of Chimpanzees; C. Lovell, A Study of Personal Variation in Hand- 
Arm Steadiness; F. N. Jones and M. H. Jones, The Chronaxy of Pressure 
in Hairy and Hairless Regions; F. N. Jones and M. H. Jones, The Chronaxy 
of Pain; T. A. Ryan and F. Schehr, The Influence of Eye Movement and 
Position on Auditory Localization; A. Jenness and A. P. Jorgensen, Ratings 
of Vividness of Imagery in the Waking State Compared with Reports of 
Somnambulism; C. E. Buxton, The Continuous Measurement of Strength 
of Pull by Rats. 

PsycHo.ocicaL Review XLVIII 2: Ernest Glen Wever, The Designation 
of Combination Tones; Roger Brown Loucks, The Contribution of Physio- 
logical Psychology; Sigmund Koch, The Logical Character of the Motiva- 
tion Concept, II; Harold Seashore and Alex Bavelas, The Functioning of 
Knowledge of Results in Thorndike’s Line-Drawing; Clarence Schettler, 
Some Antecedent Concepts of Personality Trait. 
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JourNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL Psycnotocy XXVIII, 4: P. S. Shurrager 
and E. Culler, Conditioned Extinction of a Reflex in the Spinal Dog; 
H. H. Nowlis, The Influence of Success and Failure on the Resumption of 
an Interrupted Task; B. R. Bugelski, The Consistency of Individual Dif- 
ferences in the Pattern of Work Decrement; H. Wallach and M. Henle, 
An Experimental Analysis of the Law of Effect; D. G. Ellson, Experi- 
mental Extinction of an Hallucination Produced by Sensory Conditioning ; 
C. E. Henry and J. R. Knott, A Note on the Relationship Between ‘Per- 
sonality’ and the Alpha Rhythm of the Electroencephalogram ; J. S. Gottlieb 
and O. D. Fowler, A Note on Chronaxic Technique; S. Smith, A Stimulus 
Timer Operating Without Commutator Control. 5: H. Jasper and C. 
Shagass, Conditioning the Occipital Alpha Rhythm in Man; B. R. Bugelski, 
The Relationship Between Patterns of Ergograph Decrement and Decre- 
ment in Other Tasks; M. Keller, The Relation Between the Critical Dura- 
tion and Intensity in Brightness Discrimination; W. F. Grether, Spectral 
Saturation Curves for Chimpanzee and Man; A. A. Lumsdaine, Measures 
of Individual Differences in Susceptibility to Conditioning; J. S. Gottlieb 
and O. D. Fowler, Methodology in the Clinical Measurement of Excitability ; 
0. W. Eagleson and L. E. Taylor, The Preference of Twenty-Five Negro 
College Women for Major and Minor Chords; R. B. Loucks, Simplified 
Photoelectronic Recorder, Timer, and Stimulus Control Devices. 

PsycHoLocicaAL BuLtetIn XXXVIII 4: Helen Marshall, Alcohol: A 
Critical Review of the Literature, 1929-1940; Jerome D. Frank, Recent 
Studies of the Level of Aspiration. 5: William A. Hunt, Recent Develop- 
ments in the Field of Emotion; Orvis C. Irwin, Research on Speech Sounds 
for the First Six Months of Life. 

Tue MAna-Bopur XLVIII 12: Sri Devamitta Dhammapala, Buddhism 
and Other Faiths; Bhikkhu Narada, Happiness and Peace Through Reli- 
gion; C. L. A. de Silva, Four-Fold Rebirth; The Latvian High Priest, 
The Great Guru Nagarjuna; Ninth Anniversary of the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara; Welcome Speech of Mr. Devapriya Valisinha. 

StupiEs IN PHiLosopHy AND SoctaL Science IX 1: Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
Remarks on Administrative and Critical Communications Research; T. W. 
Adorno (with the assistance of George Simpson), On Popular Music; 
Harold D. Lasswell, Radio as an Instrument of Reducing Personal Inse- 
curity; Herta Herzog, On Borrowed Experience. An Analysis of Listening 
to Daytime Sketches; William Dieterle, Hollywood and the European 
Crisis; Charles A. Siepmann, Radio and Education. 

ScHOLAsTIK XVI 1: Bernhard Jansen, Die Bedeutung der neuzeitlichen 
Naturauffassung bis Kant; Martin Grabmann, Der Metaphysikkommentar 
des Augustinus Triumphus von Ancona; Johannes Beumer, Das katholische 
Schriftprinzip in der theologischen Literatur der Scholastik bis zur Refor- 
mation; Josef Loosen, Unsere Verbindung mit Christus. Eine Priifung 
ihrer scholastischen Begrifflichkeit bei Thomas und Scotus. 

Locos XXIII 4: Antonio Aliotta, Natura, arte e poesia secondo Schelling; 
Raffaele Resta, L’esistenza e le sue categorie; Enzo Paci, I Fondamenti 
dell’esistenzialismo di Jaspers; Roberto Pavese, Realismo e trascendenza; 
Renato Lazzarini, Considerazioni sulla immortalita della persona a proposito 
del'opera “L’Etre les etres” di M. Blondel. 
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GrecoRIANUM XXI 3 et 4: J. de Guibert, Comment S. Ignace a-t-il 
compris et realisé la formation spirituelle de ses disciples?; P. Leturia, 
Perché la Compagnia di Gest divenne un Ordine insegnante; S. Tromp, 
De Sancti Roberti Bellarmini contionibus Lovaniensibus; J. Jriarte-ag, 
Francisco Sanchez el Escéptico disfrazado de Carneades en discusién 
epistolar con Cristébal Clavio; B. Jansen, Der Konservativismus in den 
“Disputationes metaphysicae” des Suarez; Pasquale M. D’Elia, Il P. Matteo 
Ricci S. I. introduce definitivamente il cristianesimo in Cina; L. Lopetegui, 
Notas sobre la actividad teologica del P. José de Acosta S. I.; E. Kirsch- 
baum, P. Giuseppe Marchi S. J. (1795-1860) und Giovanni B. De Rossi 
(1822-1894); J. Creusen, Le “Voeu d’abnégation” du R. P. Vermeersch 
S. I. (1858-1936); G. Delannoye, A twilight or a dawn? A lesson from 
the past; a message for to-morrow. 

Trypscurirt Voor Purosopuie II 4: L. De Raeymaeker, De zelfopen- 
baring van het zijn en van het zijnsprobleem; D. M. De Petter, Inten- 
tionaliteit en identiteit; H. J. De Vleeschauwer, Het alarm-pamphlet van 
Samuel Maresius bij het Stadhouderschap van Willem III en den val van 
J. De Wit; Jean Wahl, Notes sur l’existence; L. van der Horst, Stand en 
toekomst der hedendaagsche psychologie; A. Fauville, Psychologie scien- 
tifique et psychologie philosophique; P. M. Timp, Metaphysica rediviva; 
A. De Waelhens, Geschiedenis der hedendaagsche wijsbegeerte; Cl. Van 
Steenkiste, Wijsbegeerte bij de Araben. 
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